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KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. oe St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, st7 Market ‘Space. 


TONE, 


ONEITA 


The most agreeable Table Water with medicinal pro 
perties in the market. Superior to any other known 
mineral water for table use, and without an equal for 
Kheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, Kidney and Liver 
Troubles. 

Send for pamphlet with analysis. 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO. , 31 Broadway, New York. 








Yor ‘convenience of subscribers wishing to perma 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for asmall charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume. Price 60 cents each, postpald. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXNXIII. to 
XLVIIL., i.e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue, (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted 

Address 

THE NATION, Box 


~The ‘Mather’s Register, 


t « any family, whether large or small 
pecially where the number of children is ce: a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaiuable. Such a record is Prof. J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s *‘ Mother Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. Aseparate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 


794 New York. 


Avet 
“ul eSe- 


post-paid,75 cents per volume, or $1.25 for two volumes, 
“i of 
part 


* By farthe most p 





y cucal record for the peri 
childhood that I have seen, . a separate 
being devoted to the girl, in which are points of @ 
importance as references in her after life. The cor 











leteness of its items and its convenient arrangement | 


nsure the entry of important events.’’—C, 
M.D., in Babyhood. 


esr sale at the office of the Nation. 


E, Warren, 


| MANN’'S REFERENCE INDEXES.— | 


ns | 


References to and transcripts or translati 
of the literature of any subject fu nished by 
PICKMAN Mann, Washington, D. C 
Cunteigenieane fee, 50 cents, E xplanatory cireu lars 
free. 
WEODORE ML NDORFF, OP TI- 
cian, Care of thesight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, tield-giasses, ete. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 


BOOKS IN THE jSubseription to foreign pe 
_ FOREIGN AND » riodicals, Tauchnitz british 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. ‘ Authors. Catalogues on ap 
Plication. CaRrL ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK 
lectors.—The London Times bound, for ves art 181 


forsale. Apply Times, care B. F. STEVENS, 4 Trafa igar 
Square, London, England. 
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And 


consider the advantages oftered 
Nation 


others interested, are 


as an advertising medium. 


School advertisements are printed | 
a uniform rynoeraehys. with the +e 
dress in the first line, classification | 


being made by States, 
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other pages. 

The 
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of its readers. It is taken by reading 


clubs and 


literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of 
portance in the country. There ar 
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rested in educational matters. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Send for Illustrations 
of the Scciety’s Twenty 
Year Tontine policies 
showing at maturity 

sh surrender values 
equal to a return of all 
premiums paid with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 percent. per 
annum, added. 


The Free 
Tontine 


policy isa simple promise 
to pay, and is without 
conditions on the back. 


The Socicty also issues a 


Bond 


which at maturity may 
be drawn in cash, or 
extended 2 at interest. 


It combines a safe 
and profitable invest- 
ment with the most 
liberal form of life 
assurance extant. 


Assets, - $105,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 


Surplus, - $22,500,000 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
Said in lun. 


By Poictie H. Weicn, author of *The Tailor 
Made Girl.’ Witha Preface by Robert Gor- 
dou Butler. Square 8vo, $1.25. 

With full-page illustrations by W. A. Rogers, 
F. G. Attwood, ©. G. Bush, ** Cnip,’? A. B. Frost. 
Cc. D. Gibson, O. Hertord, E, W. Kemble, J. A. 
Mitchell, F. Opper, W. L. Sheppard, W. ‘T. Smed- 
ley, W. P. Snyder, A. E. Sterner, C. J. Taylor, 
W.S. Van Schaick, M. Woolf. 

The brightest of Mr. Welch’s witty paragraphs 
and sketches have been gathered from all 
quarters, and Some unpublished macter has been 
added, the whole making a book fullof the rarest 
fun in picture and text, 

* Of all the funny booksof the season, we have 
seen none so upsetting as this, The illustrations 
could hardly be better.’’—-N. ¥. Independent. 


Among Cannibals. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travel in Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the Aborigines ot 
Queensland. By Cart LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $5.00, 

** We have seen so many records of travel put 
forth by men whose sole qualification for ex- 
ploration was physical courage that we weleome 
with uncommon satisfaction the work oO! a 
thoroughly equipped observer, This book is at 
once interesting to the general reader and useful 
tothe scientist. It is one of the books of travel 
which, like those of Darwin and of Wallace, are 
certain to be preserved.”’—/V. Y. Sun. 


nara 
The Viking Age 
1@ VIKING AE. 
The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations, 
By PauL B. DU CHAILLU. With 1,400 illus- 
trations, 2vols.,8vo. $7.50, 

“The author's greatest work. To the student 
of history the volumes will be invaluable, while 
to the general reader the attractive style, to- 
gether with the protuse and admirable illustra- 
tions, will make them a mine of instructive plea- 
sure,""—N, ¥. Observer. 


i ; rar ie il , . 
The American Railway. 
Its Construction, Development, Management, 
and Appliances. With 225 illustrations, 

Bound in half leather, Svo, $6.00 net. 

** The first satisfactory popular account of the 
American Railway. The whole work is a strik- 
ing example of thoroughness ard judgment. 
In the general design, in the selection of writers, 
in the illustrations, and in the arrangement of 
the matter the book is a model.’’—Christian 
Union. 


Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana. 


By George W. CABLE. In an original and 
artistic binding. Square 12mo, illustrated, 
$2.00. 

**'Tae stories will take an enduring place in 
literature, both because ot the exceptional in- 
terest of their matter and the rare charm of the 
manner in which they have been given to the 
publie.’’— Boston Beacon, 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 


By the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 12mo, 


$1.50, 





“This volume, in its estimate of Tennyson as 
a literary artist, and in its keen analysis of his 
deeper processes of thought, is a really masterly 
effort.’’— Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. z 


History of the United 
States. 


By HENRY ADAMS. THE FIRST ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON. 12mo, 2 
vois., $4.00. 

**A memorable addition to American histori- 
eal Jiterature, whch will take rank with Ban- 
croft’s and above Hildreth’s, and whieh is likely 
to long remain without a rival in the tield thut 
the author has marked out for survey.."—N. ¥ 
Sun. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Marriages of the 
Bourbons. 


By CAPTAIN tne Hon. D. BINGHAM, With TI- 
lustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50, 


The First of the Bourbons. 
1589—1610. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON, au- 
thor of ‘Old Paris,’ ‘Court of the Tuile- 
ries,’ ete., ete. 2 vols., crown octavo, with 
illustrations, $9.00. 








MADAME DARBLAY. 
a 
Fanny Burney and Her 
fa 
Friends. 
Select Passages froma her Diary and other Writ- 
ings. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, author of 
‘Horace Walpole and His World.’ With 9 


copper-plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Copley, and West. Crown 8yc, cloth, $2.50, 


The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

Newly translated into English by JoHN Ad- 

DINGTON SYMONDS. With portraits. Re- 


vised and cheaper edition. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, $3.00, 





Correspondence Between 
Wagner and Liszt 
(1841-1861). 


Translated from the German by Dr. FRANCIs 
HUEFFER. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, 


$5.00. 


The Book : 


ITS PRINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS, AND 
BINDERS. From Guttenburg to the Present 
Time. By Henri Boucnot of the National 
Library, Paris. Witha Treatise onthe Art 
of Collecting and Deseribing Early Printed 
Books. Edited by H. GREVEL. Containing 
172 facsimiles of Early Typography, Book- 
Illustrations, Printers’ Marks, Bindings, 
etc., ete. Limited edition, Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, $7.50 net. 


Patience Games. 


With examples played through, Illustrated 
With numerous diagrams by *t Cavendish,”’ 
Square 8vo, $6.00, 


Whist, With and Without 
Perception. 
Illustrated by means of End-Hands from actual 


Piay, by ** B. W. D.”? and ** Cavendish,.”’ 
i6imo, limp cloth, gilt edges, 60 cents, 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt of adver- 
tixed price. Catalogues of our regular stock will be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





D. Appleton & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
L. 
An Epitome of Herbert Spen- 
’ b ) + ran] r 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy. 
By F. Howard Collins, With a preface by 
Herbert Spencer. One vol., 12mo, cloth, 
xviii-576 pages, price, $2.50. 

** The object of this volume is to give in a condensed 
form the general principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy as far as possible in his original words, 
Each section has been systematically reduced. The 
Epitome con3equently represents The Synthetic Philoso- 
phy asit would be seen through a diminishing glass; 
the original proportion holding between all its varied 
parts.”’ 

II. 
New Volume in International Scientific Series. 


The Physiology of Bodily Ex- 
ercise. 


By Fernand Lagrange, M.D. International 
Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
CONTENTS: I. Muscular Work—The Organs of Work, 
Movements, Heat, Combust'on, Ii. Fatigue—Local 
Fatigue. It reathlessness, Stiffness, Overwork. ete. LIL. 
Habituation of Work—VPower of resisting Fatigue, 
Modification of Organs by Work, ete. I. Different 
Exerceises--Violent Exercises, Exercises of Strength, 
kxercises of Speed, xercises of Endurance, ete. V. 
The Results of Exercise. VI. The Office of the brain 
in Exercise, 


Ill. 
The Religion of the Semites. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By Prof. W. Robertson Smith, author of 
‘The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,’ 
‘The Prophets of Israel,’ etc, S8vo, cloth, 
488 pages. Price, $4.00. 

‘“*‘a right understanding of the religion of the Old 
Testament is the only way to aright understanding of 
the Christian faith, but . . . the doctrines ana or- 
dinances of the Old Testament cannot be thoroughly 
comprehended until they are put into comparison 


with the relizions of the nations akin to the Israelites.”’ 
—From the Preface. 


IV. 
James G. Birney and _ his 


Times: 
THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ABO- 
LITION MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 
BEFORE 1828. By William Birney. 12mo, 
cloth, with portrait. Price, $2.00. 

** The abolition of slavery in the Cnited States was 
neither an accident Lora miracle; it was aresult of 
evolution, Uponthe issues made the author invokes 
the impartial judgment of the men who write Amert- 
can history.’’ 

V. 
) e ° ma 
Practical Hints for Teachers 
») ; Ry 
of Public Schools. 


By George Howland, Superintendent of the 
Chicago Schools. International Education 
Series, edited by William T. Harris, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


VI. 
The Town Dweller: 


HIS NEEDS AND HIS WANTS. By the 
late J. Milner Fotbergill, M.D. With an In- 
troduction by B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Tne question of the proper duty on hat 
trimmings was before the Supreme Court ip 
the Langfeld case, and the Treasury officials 
should have heeded what was then said. It 
was again presented, in 1888, to the Federal 
Circuit Court in Philadelphia (in the Wana- 
maker case), and again the judgment was in 
favor of the importer, but the Treasury re 
fused acquiescence. On October 5, 188%, 
Assistant Secretary Maynard asked Mr. 
Cheney of the Silk Association of America 
for his advice in regard to further resistance 
of the judicial power. Of course, he advised 
the continued levy of 50 instead of 20 
per cent., the rate judicially ascertained, and 
the levy was made. 
cond decision by the Supreme Court, which, 
the telegraph says, will take six millions 
from the Treasury, which is doubtless an 
overestimate. But the sum will certainly be 
large, and by it Postmaster-General Wana 
maker will greatly benetit. The 50 per cent. 
rate should never have been exacted. If the 
law was ambiguous, the lowest rate (20 per 
cent.) should have been assessed. The wo- 
men of the country have paid the excess of 
30 per cent., Which will never be refunded to 
them, but all will go to the importers, who 
will have got the 30 per cent. twice, once on 


And now comes a se- 


sale of the goods and again by the refund. 





We shall see a similar result when the 
worsted case is reached in the Supreme 
Court. In fact, there are a lot of judgments 
piling up against the Treasury in this sinis 
ter fashion. A decision has been rendered 
lately by an appraiser in Chicago that the 
article called ‘‘degras,”’ imported for tanning 
purposes, is dutiable as an expressed oil at 
25 per cent., instead of a grease dutiable at 
10 per cent. Degras is the grease obtained 
from wool in the process of removing 
its impurities and preparing it for spinning 
It is used for the purpose of softening the 
upper leather of boots and shoes. The Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin protests strongly 
against this decision, and intimates that it 
has been made in the interest of the producers 
of menhaden oil, who think that the demand 
for their stuff would be increased if they 
could get the duty on degras increased. In 
fact, they did get it increased in the Senate 
bill last year to one cent per pound. This 
was done on the motion of Senator Allison, 
without a word of explanation. It was 
not even stated what degras consisted 
of. The presiding officer of the Senate ask 
ed the Senator from Iowa how the word 
should be spelled, and the latter replied that 
it should be ‘‘de gras,” as though it were 
two French words. No other notice was 
taken of the amendment. The © 
Bulletin tells us there is an annua! importa 
tion of ten million pounds of degras. The 


duty of one cent per pound, therefore, means 





a tax of $100,000 on the leather-manufac 
turers of the country. As the Senate bill 
did not pass, the Chicago Appraiser has lent 
his aid to the protection of American indus- 
try by raising the duty to 25 per cent. ad valo 
rem. If his decision is sustained by the Trea 
sury Department, we may look for another 
reversal and a fresh restitution. 

Mr. Saxton has made some minor changes 
in bis ballot bill, and kas drawn a corrupt 
practices bill to follow it as a companion 
piece of legislation. The principal chang: 
in the ballot bill is the adoption of a bianket 
ballot, or rather two blanket ballots, one 
general and the other municipal, in place of 


’ 


the several ballots provided for in last 


year's bill. He now proposes to group 
all the names of all candidates for 


national, State, and county offices upon 
the general ballot, and all those for 
municipal offices upon the other. In Pre 
sidential years the names of Presidential 
Electors will be put upon the general ballot 
The names of the candidates are to be placed 
in the same party order in all the groups 
with the politics of each placed after the 
name. He also thinks of favoring the pro 
posal to have the voter indicate his choice by 
crossing off or erasing the names of all the 
candidates save those for whom he wishes 
to vote, instead of by placing a cross 
opposite those of his choice. Erasure is 
the method required under the new Missouri 
law, and itis favored by the Albany Argus 
and other Democratic authorities as being 
preferable to that of marking. As a mat 
ter of fact, the change amounts to nothing 
one way or another in principle, though 
it may facilitate both the preparation of 
the ballots and the counting of the vote. 
Mr. Saxton is wise to make it if by so doing 
he can get votes for the bill. His substitu 
tion of blanket ballots is also a wise one, for 
the practical test in Massachusetts has de 
monstrated their usefulness 


It is obviously the determination of all the 
advocates of genuine ballot reform to adhere 
to the requirement of exclusive official bal 
lots as the fundamental principle of the svs- 
i 


tem. Mr. Saxton declares that he will never 
abandon that, as ‘‘ it is the vital issue of the 
bill,” and in that position he is impregnable 
His present bill, so far as we can judge 
of it from the brief synopsis published, is 
an adequate one. Under it bribers and those 
who a cept bribes are to be punished, those 
who make bets or resort to violence to 
restrain voters from the polls, and al em 


ithin ni 


plovers of labor who, wi 





netv. days 





prior to the election, threaten to reduce 
wages or to discharge from employment 
those who may not vote as the employer 
directs, are subject to punishment of not 


10r more than one 


less than three months’ 


vear'’s imprisonment, and the forfeiture of 
ny fice to whi the offending person mav 


lass of suffrage for 


tive vears, Within ten davs after election every 





candidate must file an itemized account of 
his expenses, accompanied by an affidavit 
that it is correct Eve ry <« andidate is ineli 
gible to office until he does this, and in the 


event of his failure to comply is guilty 


of misdemeanor. The person who accepts 
I 

a bribe is made a competent witness against 
t 

the person who offers a bribe He shall 

} 
testify the same as any other person at a 
hearing, trial, or investigation, and such 


testimony shall not be used against him in a 


criminal prosecution If he turns States 
evidence, he shall not be subiected to pros 
cution for such offences 

Gov. Hill pavs a striking tribute to the 
importance of the ballot reform question by 


giving more than one-half of his annual mes 


sage to the discussion of it As sent to the 
“ 


press, his message fills thirty-six printed 


pamphlet pages, and no less than twenty of 
them are devoted to electoral reform— five 
ninths of the whole. The tone is explanatory 
and apologetic, and in decided contrast with 
that of the Governors former official utter 
ances Upon the subjee t Tle had the ii } 
cult task to perform of inventing an al 
most entirely new set of objections to the 
Australian svstem, for the complete su: 
cess of the Massachusetts law destrove 
il his 1 s rl oni one f 
them which he retains s entirety is the 
t that a AC.USIVeELN } ul ba t is 
unconstitutional, nad he is obviously « 
scious that this does net carrv much weigh 
for he puts it ferward at the close in ra 
ther a half-hearted manner. Nearly al! of 
what he says has no application to the pre 
sent situation. He dwells, for example, at 


much length upon the poi at the Au 


n cannot be applied to Ameri 


stralian svstet 


can institutions without material modifica 


ler ¢ ‘ . } 

tioens—a complete waste of mental en 

ergy, since nobody has said that it could, 
. mnie ae 

and since the necessary modifications 


have been made, and the modified sys 
tem has been tried with entire success, 


> Jaw in nine American States. 





s the secret-compartment me 
thed of voting, as effectively reaching the 
“two great evils of bribery and intimida 
tion,” but insists upon the use of both official 


and unofticial ballots 


e use of the latter makes the 


though experience has 
shown that th 
f bribery and intimidation not 


perpetration 0 


only easy but more systematic than ever 
He repeats in a modified form some of his 
old objections to the offic ial ballot as putting 
too much power in the hands of the county 
clerks and other officials, about delays in dis- 
tribution, and about the disfranchisement of 
the illiterate voters, but fails to mention that 
the experiment in Massachusetts has shown 
them to be wholly imaginary. 

Next to ballot reform, the Governor de 
votes more space to the subject of a new 
census and reapportionment of the State 
than to any other single topic. He begins 


his message, in fact, with this subject, and 
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very naturally, as it is one which has caused 
him more trouble than any other save bal- 
lot reform. Nothing that he has done as 
Governor has injured his party more than 
his veto, in 1885, of the bill providing for 
a new census. He thus prevented a reap- 
portionment of the State, and, as the Demo- 
crats believe, made it impossible for them to 
get control of the Legislature. His pretence, 
which he repeats now, that he was in favor 
of an enumeration and not of a census, on 
the ground of economy, has never struck 
his party as adequate, and never will. But 
his veto, and that of the Constitutional 
Convention Bill of 1887, were assailable 
on higher grourds than those of party 
expediency. In both cases he usurped 
power which it was never intended that any 
Governor should exercise. Both measures 
were intended to set in motion govern- 
mental machinery that had as much right to 
move at the proper time as the Legislature 
has to meet annually, for both were author- 
ized by the Constitution of the State. Con- 
tinuous action of the kind on the part of a 
Governor would destroy free government in 
the State. Gov. Hill labors now, as he has 
done in the past, to put all the blame on the 
Legislature; but he cannot explain away the 
fact that it was his veto which prevent- 
ed the constitutional requirement in each 
case from being carried out. The ‘‘ outra- 
geous abuse of power” which he denounces 
was committed by himself. It has always 
seemed to us that his course in regard to a 
constitutional convention was impeachable. 





The most interesting feature of Gov. Brack- 
ett’s message to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, so far as outsiders are concerned, is the 
passage devoted to the subject of liquor le- 
gislation. For many years the State has 
had a local-option law, which allows each 
city or town to decide for itself each year 
whether or not the sale of liquor shall 
be permitted. Under this law during the 
past year no less than 288 of the 351 towns 
and cities voted against licenses, so that, if 
the towns vote this year the same as last, 
after the Ist of May there will be absolute 
prohibition in more than four-fifths of the 
towns and cities of the commonwealth. 
When a municipality decides to license the 
sale of liquor, it can be carried on only un- 
der very restrictive conditions. The last 
Legislature passed an act by which the 
license fee is fixed at $500, while only one 
license can be granted in Boston for every 
500 inhabitants, and in other cities and towns 
only one for every 1,000 inhabitants, Sales 
in these towns and cities are prohibited 
between the hours of eleven at night and 
six in the morning on every week day, 
at all times on Sunday, on all election 
days, and on legal holidays, except, in certain 
cases, by druggists and by licensed inn- 
holders to their guests. They are prohibited 
in any building within 400 feet of a public 
school, and in any building within 25 feet of 
any real estate the owner of which duly ob- 
jects to the granting of a license therefor. 
Every license to sell liquor to be drunk on 
the premises is subject to the condition that 
the licensee shall not keep a public bar, 





and shall hold a license as an innholder 
or common victualler; and this latter he 
is not entitled to hold unless actually carry- 
ing on the business specified. ‘‘ The mean- 
ing of the law,” says the Governor, ‘‘ clearly 
is that, while liquor may be sold by a licensed 
dealer, like other merchandise, to be carried 
away, it shall not be sold to be drunk on the 
premises except in hotels and restaurants. 
The obvious intent is to do away with the 
dram-shop and the public bar, and only to 
allow the licensed proprietors of hotels and 
restaurants, as incidental to their business 
as such, to furnish liquor to their bona-fide 
guests.” 





The result of all this is that, under the 
local-option system, prohibition prevails in 
those towns and cities where public sentiment 
demands it, being 82 per cent. of the whole 
number, while severe restrictions are placed 
upon the sale of liquor in those places where 
the voters decide to license its sale. Each 
community, if it chooses, can absolutely 
forbid the sale, while license by no means 
signifies liberty to start a liquor-saloon any- 
where. The Governor heartily endorses this 
system, and in so doing simply represents 
the public sentiment of his State. 





The wool-growers last year went to Wash- 
ington and pushed and pulled for higher 
duties on wool, and got what they asked for 
because there was no effective resistance to 
them. Their bill did not pass, because one 
branch of Congress, being Democratic, was 
committed to free wool. The Senate yielded 
to the outlandish demand, but the House did 
not. This year both branches of Congress 
are Republican, and it has been assumed 
that the Senate bill of last year would be 
taken up and passed without much modifi- 
cation, and without any so far as the wool 
schedules are concerned. So confident were 
the wool-growers of this result that they de- 
manded a special session of Congress last 
October expressly to act upon their measure, 
and it was thought at one time that they 
would get it. But another class began to 
take an interest in the subject of wool 
duties. The manufacturers prevented the 
special session, and now they have appeared 
at the tariff hearings of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in sufficient force prob 
ably to defeat the Senate wool schedule 
altogether. The petitions presented or to 
be presented by Mr. Frank P. Bennett of 
nearly one thousand manufacturers, most of 
them in favor of free wool, and the others in 
favor of lower duties, are the most weighty 
demonstration against robbery by tariff 
that the present generation of Americans 
has seen, To us it seems to mark the turn- 
ing of the tide, since it betokens the rising 
of an interest strong enough to make itself 
heard and felt at the seat of Government 
in opposition to the practice of letting every- 
body rifle hisneighbor’s pockets as much as 
he likes. When the practice is once checked 
—it makes no difference at what point on 
the road—the opposite policy will begin to 
make headway. 





The Manufacturer of Philadelphia pub- 





lishes without comment a letter from Mr. F. 
B. Crawford against bounties and subsidies 
for shipping, in which the reductio ad ab- 
surdum is pretty effectively employed. It 
wou!d be desirable, Mr. Crawford thinks, 
that the bounty system, if adopted, should 
result in giving us at least one-half as much 
steam shipping as Great Britain now enjoys. 
If it should have that effect, then ‘‘ if each 
steamer traversed 30,000 miles per annum, a 
low estimate, and received thirty cents per 
gross ton (as proposed by the bounty bill) per 
1,000 miles, the annual cost would be about 
$44,000,000. If this were to come from the 
national surplus,” he continues, ‘owners 
would doubtless conclude, after the third 
dividend, that they had been induced to 
build their vessels under false pretences, for 
by that time a reaction in the public mind 
might beexpected.” As a method of getting 
rid of the surplus, this would surpass any 
new pension law now contemplated. 





A correspondent inquires why we cannot 
have a permanent tariff commission to take 
the tariff question out of politics, in the same 
way that the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion has taken the railroad question. The 
answer is, that there is no objection to such a 
commission except its uselessness. The ex- 
istence of such a commission presupposes that 
Congress, after creating it, will let the tariff 
alone, or only meddle with it when and as the 
commission shall advise. But we all know 
that Congress will do nothing of the kind. 
The reason why Congress will not let the 
tariff alone, either before or after creating 
a commission, is that the people, who elect 
Congressmen, will not let it alone. In other 
words, the desideratum of a tariff that no- 
body will attack is not to be found short of 
the kind of tariff that Great Britain has—7. e., 
one from wahich the protective element has 
been wholly eliminated. Even that kind of 
a tariff would be exposed to the attacks of 
the Henry George men, who want to 
have all taxes imposed upon land values. In 
short, the preposition in question is to have 
a free people abdicate for the time being 
the exercise of self-government touching the 
particular branch of government which most 
nearly concerns their welfare. The ana- 
logy of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion fails in this, that the latter body simply 
interprets and enforces an existing law sub- 
ject to appeal to the regular judicial 
tribunals. It stands towards the Inter- 
State Commerce Law exactly where the col- 
lectors of customs and the Secretary of the 
Treasury stand towards the Tariff Law. 





To any who think that a permanent tariff 
commission would be a useful adjunct to 
our Government, the example of the last 
Tariff Commission should serve as a warning. 
No body of men ever worked more diligent- 
ly, few ever worked more conscientiously. 
It was composed of protectionists of a pro- 
nounced type. It possessed the confidence 
of the Republican Administration then in 
power and of the Republican party gene- 
rally. Yet its work was treated with no 
more civility or consideration by Congress 
than that of any college debating society, 
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If it had been a permanent instead of a tem- 
porary commission, the members must have 
tendered their resignations in a body if they 
had preserved any notions of self-respect 


Very slight attention has been paid to the 
recent investigation by a Senate committee 
of our relations with Canada. 
election vending now, and consequently no 
occasion for lashing ourselves into fury re 
specting the fishery question or the encroach 
ments of Canadian railways. The testimony 
of ex-Collector Babson of Gloucester, Mass., 
however, seems to call for some notice. <Ac 
cording to the newspaper reports, Capt. Bab 
son contended that American fishermen hada 
grievance in ‘‘ the denial to them of the right 
to buy anything that is lawful and proper in 
every Canadian port, or the denial to them 
of rights that are accorded other commer- 
cial vessels. The witness advised as a re- 
medy that proper legislation in Congress 
should be taken, and advocated retaliation 
as the very best way to obtain the end 
sought for.” The ‘‘ anything ” which is de- 
nied to American fishermen in Canadian ports 
(which means Newfoundland) is bait, which 
is caught only in the bays aud inlets of New- 
foundland, and which gives to that island all 
the territorial value which it has in respect to 
its fisheries. To surrender this privilege is 
equivalent to surrendering its shore rights 
and its territory, and this Collector Babson 
knows full well; but he talks in a way to 
give a popular impression that the Dominion 
of Canada is denying to the United States 
something contrary to international comity. 
The Dominion of Canada might as well allege 
as a grievance against the United States that 
its fishermen are not allowed to collect oysters 
in Chesapeake Bay or in the inland waters of 
Virginia, The authorities of Newfoundland 
have as indisputable a right to say how 
this bait, caught only in her inland waters, 
shall be collected, and how it shall be used, 
as the United States have to deny to New- 
foundjand fishermen the privilege of selling 
their fish in our markets. And yet Collector 
Babson would try and persuade our people 
that we have a cause of grievance against 
Canada worthy of such retaliatory proceed- 
ings as might occasion war; and in so doing 
his conduct is open to the most serious ani 
mad version. 


There is no 


Whatever opposition is made to the con- 





firmation of Gen. T. J. Morgan as Commis- | 
sioner of Indian Affairs when his name comes | 


before the Senate will rest on two grounds, 
viz., the result of his trial by a court-martial 
during the war, and his alleged unfriendii- 
ness to the Roman Catholics in his govern 
ment of the Indian schools. 
evidence as regards his court-martial, pre 
sented since his nomination by the President, 
favors the assumption that he was the victim 
of one of those unjust verdicts which are 
recorded during every war either by milita 
ry tribunals or by individual commanders. 
Of the first of these the case of Gen 
Fitz-John Porter is an example; of the 
second, the case of Gen. G. K. Warren 


The weight of | 


| 
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As regards the 
lics, recently published statements by Bishop 


treland and Mr. Herbert Welsh, giving both 
sides of the matter, l 


complaints of the Catho 


lead only to the conclu 
sion that the Indian Commissioner views the 
Indian schools in the light of public schools 


holding that Government money should not 


go to those that are strictly sectarian; while 
the Cutholies would demand a share of the 
Government funds for their Indian schools 
just as they are constantly contending for a 
share of the school money in the States for 
their parochial schools. We think that pub 
lic opinion will sustain Commissioner Morgan 
in his treatment of this question. It isa 
strong argument in favor of his contirmation 
to tind supported by thi 


organizations Which make the welfare 


him zealously 
Indians their special study, and have fought 


so long to divorce Indian government from 


party spoils. 


The account of the shabby treatment 
which our Government has accorded to 
the foreign delegates to the International 


Marine Conference is very unpleasant read 


ing for Americans. As a people we are 
generous in our hospitality, and it is humili 
ating to learn that we are not so as a nation 
The Conference was called by our Govern 


ment; the delegates came to it at our solicita 


tion and as our guests. Foreign govert 
ments, as is their custom in such cases 
sent to us their most eminent repr 


t 
sentatives of the profession whose rules a1 


general practice were to constitute the su 
jects under discussion. If the same met 
had come to our houses as private guests, 
they would have received the most cord 
and lavish hospitality which it had been 
our power to give. Yet, chictly throug 
niggardliness of Congress, ss a nation we 
showed ourselves them both stingy a 
ill-mannered, vot even furnishing suitable 
quarters for their deliberations, though our 
chief problem in government is to know how 
to dispose of our enormous surplus 
Immediately upon the passage of 


French military law of the 15th of July 
1889, M. de Freycinet appointed a con 
mission to consider and report upen the 


question of dispensations 





todraw up a body of rules under which the 
article 23 of the law, 
tions, should be put in force. This commis 
sion performed its delicate and difficult task 
with as much despatch 
was sent to the Conse 


its report 


where it was debated, and the reglement 


result was 
President and published on 
seems to 
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the interpellation in January. But he con 
uded to do it sooner, and, a few daysafter, 
Government had no idea of 
the crowning at Prague, or of 


which 


consenting to 


other imprudent 






5 step 
might stimulate race prejudice and seem to 
Still 
to the proper national spirit of 


impair the unity of the empire. it Was 
not hastile 
Bohemia, which it would consult and favor 

advised the Ger- 
seats in the Diet. 


in all legitimate ways. He 
mansto go back to their 

Those seats, by the way, have been declared 
ordered to fill 


Germans will stoutly contest the 


and new elections 


The 


vacant, 


them. 


at | elections, but will not occupy the seats, so it 


is said, even if they win them again. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE DEMoO- 
CRATS. 


Ar the present juncture the Democratic par- 
ty occupies an exceptionally favorable posi- 
tion. Its accession to power was generally 
dreaded, but, whatever it failed to accom- 
plish, it at least proved that its policy involved 
no marked injury to the country, and most of 
the arguments in terrorem that were used 
against it have lost their force. The immo- 
lation, so to speak, of Mr. Cleveland kindled 
a fire that burns much fiercer now than it 
did a year ago, and is causing obvious con- 
sternation in the Republican forces. Their 
majority is very small, and they can scarcely 
adopt a measure that will not make it small- 
er. The country is aroused about the tariff; 
it demands a reduction, but the Republican 
party cannot offer one. The talk of a tariff 
bill is idle. The interests that suffer under 
the present high duties will not tolerate an 
increase, and the interests that have profited 
by them have grown too arrogant to permit 
an reduction. With a large majority it would 
he possible to offend some of the members of 
the party for the sake of placating the coun- 
try; but with a small majority this policy is 
impossible, for the majority would disappear 
in the process. 

The trouble is, that the party is no longer 
held together by any proper tie of loyalty, 
or by devotion to any lofty ideal. It is con- 
trolled by a ring of wealthy and corrupt 
men, whose bond of union is greed, and who 
regard government in modern times as an 
instrument of plunder much superior to the 
medieval contrivances. It would be adding 
insult to injury for these men to ask one 
of their number to relinquish his share of 
the booty in order that the rest of them 
might continue their operations with greater 
safety. What are the interests of the party 
to him if he is to make no money by its suc- 
cess? There isa certain precarious honor 
among thieves, but it has never been carried 
to the quixotic extreme of expecting loyalty 
from a brother who was omitted in the divi- 
sion of the spoils. In short, the Republican 
ring is not strong enough to dispense with the 
support of any of its members, and it cannot 
touch the tariff without alienating some of 
them. The party is fairly caught between 
the devil of protectionism and the deep sea of 
popular odium. Apparenily it is bound to 
work out its own destruction without assist- 
ance. 

It is, however, in the power of the Demo- 
crats to accelerate the catastrophe materially. 
While they were in power they were ham- 
pered by responsibility. They had the whole 
matter of the tariff to deal with, which was 
very nearly the same as having to undertake 
the regulation of all the business of the coun- 
try. Their policy, although creditable to 
their courage, inevitably united the opposi- 
tion. It brought out the whole of the forces 
of the protected interests and illustrated the 
maxim, Seati possidentes. But now that the 
Democrats are in opposition they can fight 
with a freer hand. It would be folly for them 
to attempt to bring forward the Mills bill 
again, The country would understand that 
there was no hope of passing it, and would re- 
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gard it as an idle mancuvre. What they 
should do is to unite, as they easily can, upon 
some simple measure which will divide their 
opponents. It is a question for careful con- 
sideration, but probably a bill for the aboli- 
tion of the duties upon wool would be most 
difticult for the Republicans to face. A 
number of their Representatives would see at 
once that opposition to such a measure would 
mean for them a quick return to the obscuri- 
ty of private life, and would be tempted to 
manifest an independence that would be per- 
sonally advantageous. Some even of their 
Senators might feel that, in the course of 
human events, a record of opposition to such 
& measure would stand in the way of a re- 
election. 

While it is perhaps hardly probable that 
the Democrats could force such a measure 
through Congress (although a great many 
Republicans would be secretly delighted to 
see their despised and detested leader com- 
pelled to assume the odium of vetoing it), yet 
the mere attempt, if boldly and skilfully 
managed, would be extremely demoralizing 
to their adversaries. The example of the 
overthrow of the quinine tax should not be 
forgotten. But the principal advantage to 
the Democrats would be derived from the 
popular interest which would be aroused in 
the struggle. The general subject of pro- 
tective duties is altogether beyond the com. 
prehension of most people. It does not in- 
terest them, and it is too vast and intricate 
a matter for them to grapple with. The 
number of persons who have suflicient mas- 
tery of political economy to discuss it intel- 
ligently is extremely small, and without this 
mastery of principles it is impossible to ac- 
complish anything by an appeal to facts. 
A system of customs duties is intrinsically 
dry, difficult, and complicated; common 
people cannot understand it and do not want 
to be bored with it. 

A tax upon a single article of universal 
use is a very different matter. It seems to 
be a very concrete thing, although it is in 
reality abstract enough. It is to be remem- 
bered that the reform of the tariff in Great 
Britain began ‘with the overthrow of the 
corn laws. There was a tax upon food, and 
there were people starving; from these sim- 
ple premises every one felt competent to 
draw a conclusion. It is true that a tax 
upon clothes does not arouse the same degree 
of indignation as a tax upon bread, but, 
after all, there is, perhaps, no greater bless- 
ing to the poor in such a climate as ours 
than woollen clothing. Many a sturdy fel- 
low has fallen a victim to consumption or 
been crippled by rheumatism who would 
now be in vigor if the laws of his country 
had allowed him to use one of the most be- 
neficent gifts of nature. This wonderful fibre 
is an indispensable protection to all whose toil 
is attended with exposure to cold or wet or 
heat. It makes the warmest clothing in winter 
and the coolest in summer. It is the only 
safe covering for the human body by day 
and the only suitable covering by night. 
There is something hideously mean and con- 
temptible in the avarice of our woollen. 
manufacturers, who have succeeded in de- 
priving the toiling millions of this country of 





wholesome clothing and compelling them to 
swelter and shiver under wretched mixtures 
of cotton and shoddy, all for the sake of 
maintaining a tax that has been as often 
ruinous as beneficial to those who imposed it. 
They took advantage of the generous out- 
burst of patriotism at the beginning of the 
war to pocket enormous bounties, and mani- 
fested their gratitude by furnishing our gal- 
lant volunteers with clothing that left them 
a prey to diseases more fatal than the bullets 
of the enemy. The lofty words of Mr. 
Cleveland’s speech at Boston should shame 
them into abandoning their sordid policy. 

But whether they are likely to be affected 
by such considerations or not, they wou!d be 
extremely likely to discern that free wool 
would be to their immediate advantage. 
They would be aware that the bounty upon 
their own products would be next done away 
with, but they are sufficiently astute to see 
that it is already doomed, and to reason that 
if they can have two or three years of large 
profits before retribution overtakes them, 
they would be very foolish to refuse them 
for the sake of suffering as much as their 
companions. Some of them, also, are wise 
enough to see that if they could have free 
wool, they would need no more protection 
than they would be quite sure to get. Alto- 
gether it is highly probable that the opposi- 
tion of the woollen-manufacturers to a bill 
for the immediate abolition of the duties 
upon wool would be of 2 feeble character, 
aud it is certain that they would be justly or 
unjustly suspected of lukewarmness, As it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that dis- 
cipline is at present enforced in the Republi- 
can ranks, such an occasion would probably 
lead to open mutiny. 

As to the employees in the woollen mills, 
there can be no doubt that they would 
heartily support such a measure if it were 
once proposed. In addition to the gain in 
better clothing, they would see that free 
wool would set thousands of idle spindles 
turning, and that increased production would 
bring increased wages. The remote conse- 
quences to the sacred principles of protec- 
tionism would weigh little with them against 
such immediate advantages as these. There 
is good reason to suppose that the common 
people of the ccuntry would take the same 
common-sense view of the matter. If the 
issue were made plain to them—and such 
an issue could be made plain—that they 
were to choose between the solid and tangi- 
ble advantages of good shirts and coats 
and blankets and carpets at prices now 
paid for wretched substitutes, and the re- 
mote and abstract blessings of a protective 
tariff, they would not long hesitate. Let the 
Democrats identify themselves with a mea- 
sure of this kind, and their success is assured. 
Every advantage of discussion would be 
with them, and their opponents wou!d be 
restricted to labored and sophistical gene- 
ralities. Whether the bill were carried or 
not, the gain to the Democrats would be the 
same. Such a measure is by no means the 
ideal of tariff reform, but it is a safe prophe- 
cy that it would be followed by such a bound 
of prosperity as to make systematic revi- 
sion easy. Once let us havea concrete in- 
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stance of the advantages of free trade, and 
the terrors that surround the name will lose 
their power to affright our people. 


PROMOTING MENDIVCANCY. 


Tue renewed attempt by Senator Blair to se 
cure the passage of a bill for Federal aid to 
education in the South requires a renewal of 
efforts against this pernicious scheme by all 
friends of the public-school system. Happily 
the opponents of the project have now abun 
dant assurance that public sentiment through 
out the country is with them, and that Con- 
gress will be heartily supported by the people 
of the South as well as of the North in de- 
feating the bill. 

It is now eight years since the Blair bill 
was introduced in the Senate. It was 
brought forward upon the plea that the 
South was ‘‘ impoverished by the war,” that 
she was then raising all the money for the 
support of schools which it was possible for 
her to raise, and that no improvement could 
be expected for years to come unless aid 
were given from Washington. It was there 
fore proposed to pass a bill ‘‘to aid in the 
establishment and temporary support of 
common schools,” such aid to cover a period 
of eight years. 

The eight years have now passed, and it 
has been conclusively shown that there was 
no necessity for the passage of such a Dill 
Not one cent of money has been voted from 
Washington, and yet the amount of money 
expended for the support of schools in the 
South is now many millions more than eight 
years ago, when the advocates of the Blair 
bill claimed that the limit had been reached. 
The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, which 
has for years made a specialty of collecting 
the statistics of Southern progress, publish- 
ed a statement Jast September which show- 
ed that the school revenues in the Southern 
States (excluding Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Missouri) were only $6,145,706 
in 1880, and had much more than doubled in 
1889, amounting last year to $13,905,304. 

A recent letter from the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Florida gives the 
school statistics for the year preceding the 
passage of the Blair bill and for the eighth 
succeeding year. During this period the num- 
ber of schools increased from 1,131 to 2,249, 
the number of scholars from 39,315 to 82,323, 
and the expenditures for schools from $114,- 
805 to $484,110. Superintendent Russell 
shows how this increase has been the out- 
growth of public interest in the school sys- 
tem, and points out how normal and healthful 
this development has been. 

Florida hag perhaps made the most rapid 
progress in this matter of all the Southern 
States, although she is hard pressed by Ar- 
kansas, where within a period of three years 
there was an increase in the number of 
teachers from 2,462 to 3,691, in the number 
of pupils from 112,233 to 175,935, and in the 
expenditure for school purposes from $479.- 
471 to $866,892. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the latter State reports that 
“there is no State in the Union which 
pays more for education in proportion to her 
taxable property than is paid by Arkansas,” 
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and he calls attention to the significant fact 
that ‘‘this constant increase in our revenue 
is due to the district tax voted by the people 
This constant increase is conclusive evidence 
of the increased interest in public schools, 
and of the fact that all prejudice is fast giv 
ing way, and public sentiment is outspoken 
in favor of public education.’ 

The educational progress of Florida and 
Arkansas is not due to their exceptional 
wealth or prosperity, but simply to the fact 
that the dominant sentiment in those States 
became early impressed with the necessity of 
securing good schools, and that the people 
went to work to get them, without waiting 
to see if they might not get the necessary 
money from Washington. 
Florida and 


The example of 


Arkansas has done much to 


stimulate progress of late years in other 
Southern States which have been more 


backward, and they are constantly held 
up as models before the people of such 
States by their Superintendents of Educa 
tion. Thus, Superintendent Palmer of Ala 
bama says: ‘‘ Florida, with taxable values 
amounting to only $86,000,000—much 
than one-half of ours—pays for public 
schools $447,000," being more than Alabama 
has raised up to last year. Superintendent 
Finger of North Carolina shows that, if all 
the school expenditures were raised from tax 
on property, the rate would be only thirty 
one cents in North Carolina, against fifty 
nine cents in Florida and sixty cents in 
Arkansas, 

The plea that the South is too poor to pro 
vide good schools can no longer be urged 
The whole Southern press is constantly cel 


less 


brating the rapidly growing prosperity of 
all that section. The New 
Democrat showed last September that the 
assessed wealth of the South, which was 
only $2,164,792,795 in 1880, amounted to 
$5,759,053 367 in 


almost 75 


Orleans 7tmes 


increase of 


IS80—an 
per cent.; while the value of 
agricultural products had risen from $611, 
679,048 to $868,979.523, and of manufactures 
from $315,924,000 to $651,202,000, with a 
growth of railroad mileage from 17,808 to 
36,686. No wonder that, after such an ex 
position of the progress of the South in ma 
terial prosperity, Southern people are crow 
ing disgusted with the talk about their being 
still *‘impoverished by the war 
to support their 
Con ri¢ yo a / mrad { 
prevalent feeling when it 
‘*The Southern 
of the 
educate their children 
is not creditable.” 
The evidence that the South is able to sup 
port her schools, and that the 
support them grows with the 
caused nearly all of those who once favored 


“and too poor 
The 


expressed the 


schools Louisville 


vigorously 
said not long ago 
people are becomirg wears 
assertion 


that they are too poor to 


tis not true, and it 


readiness to 
ability, has 
Federal aid to oppose any attempt to carry 
out this project The New 
Zimes- Democrat well expressed the feelings 
of many such people in the South when it 
said it had been ‘‘ shown that if the South- 
ern people will really exert themselves, they 
can solve this problem. After calling, 
like carter, for Hercules for years, 
have discovered that, if we put our 


now. Orleans 


the 











the wheels 


cart out of the ruts 


shoulders to 


we can 
This change o 
the f those 


devoted to the 


has been most striking in case 
educators who are especially 
elevation of the negro, among whom Gen. 8 
C. Armstrong of the Hampton( Va ) Institute 
is most conspicuous. Ile was formerly a 
supporter of the Blair bill, but has come to 
the ground that the 


South does not now need such aid, and that 


oppose it strongly, on 


under such circumstances the ald would do 
more harm than rood 

The passage of the Blair bill now would 
Left to then 
t 


simply promote mendicancy. 


selves, the Southern people are building up 


As 


more tie 


school systems of which they are proud 
* the 


schools cost, the more they will be appreciat 


the Savannah ews has put it, 


ed But if the Federal Government were 
now to interfere, as the News says, “* the pec 
ple would feel less like taking money out of 


Moreover 


recelving 


their pockets to support them 
the effect of 


ance from Washington temporarily would be 


inevitable assist 


to make the Southern people feel that they 


must have such aid permanently As the 
Charleston Neves and ¢ says, the pr 
posed plan is only a makeshift, and ‘* would 
leave the States and the schools a Worse 
condition than they are at present of ever 
have been since the system of public schools 
was established At the end of the eight 


vears ‘‘the States would find 1t to be impos 
Government 


the 


sible to get along without 


crutches, and we should have mendicant 


poliev of education fastened upon the coun 


trv for eighty vears or for ever 
The sober second thought of the nation 
condemns this scheme. The leading edu 


cators and newspapers of the South earnest 


lv protest against it. Nor has the project 
the North than at the 


South. The representative journals of both 


any more strength at 


parties condemn the bill, and it has hardly 


an advocate of any sort left in the press, This 
rejection of the bill by public sentiment 
) wad } 


Should Oe 


retlected in its rejection by the 
Senate. At first it passed that body by a vote 
the 


ten majority, so that 


of three to one. In 


last Congress it 
secured only a change 
f five votes would have prevented its pas 
sage. This year there ought to be a good 
Its further 


cause of education in 


against it agitation 
the the 
Much greater progress would have 
been made if it had never been heard of 
The Macon 7Jelegraph declares that ‘* there is 
no doubt that the movement to improve our 


majority 
onilv harms 


south 


schools, now so well under way, would have 
become effective sooner but for the prospect 
that the school funds of the States would be 
increased by Federal appropriations.” Let 
not the Congress of the United States any 
longer put such obstacles in the way of South- 
ern schools, 


MR. LOWELL ON BEHALF 


MODERNS. 


OF THE 


Ix another column will be found a short ac- 
count of the recent convention of the Modern 
Language Association at Cambridge. The 


chief attraction of the mecting was the ad- 


ar re rn a? 
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dress of James Russell Lowell, who has been 
for some time and continues to be the Presi- 
dent of the Association. The general spirit 
of the occasion was purely scientific, but a 
formal public address by Mr. Lowell is a 
literary event which may properly claim our 
attention by itself. 

The speaker began by recalling the fact 
that when he last stood before a university 
audience, it was at a festival of a college 
founded to perpetuate sound learning chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. Among the 
founders of Harvard were doubtless many 
who thought that nothing written in any liv- 
ing language could itself live. Latin was for 
them the only ‘infallible pickle.” Thence 
came the predominance of the classics in the 
older education, and the contempt in which 
the modern languages (if they were ever 
heard of at all inside college halls) were 
held by both students and teachers. ‘* I con- 
fess,” said Mr. Lowell, ‘‘that I was a great 
while in emancipating myself from the for- 
mula that prescribed the Greek and Latin 
classics as the one true church of culture 
outside of which there can be no salvation. 
IT am not sure that I have wholly emanci- 
pated myself even yet.’ The speaker then 
dwelt for a while upon the value of the old 
formula, its historical import to mankind, 
and the tenacity with which it clung to life 
after its exclusive claim had been discredited 
by the upspringing of a new modern litera. 
ture of no less power and vitality than the 
old. He disclaimed any intention of renew- 
ing the *‘ Battle of the Books,” and did not 
wish to be understood as in anv sense under- 
valuing the old classical culture ; but on this 
occasion ‘‘he held a brief for the modern 
languages, and was bound to put their case 
in as fair a light as possible.” 

Mr. Lowell next proceeded to consider the 
benetits of literary study in any foreign Jan- 
guage, whether ancient or. modern. To 
know another literature than that of one’s 
own tongue, he urged, broadens the mind, 
enlarges its range of comparison and strength- 
ens its judicial faculty. The usefulness of 
translation was touched upon. Through the 
effort to translate we first really Jearn the 
secret of the word we have been using all 
our lives, and are gradually made aware that 
to set forth even the plainest thought as it 
ought to be set forth is a very difficult thing, 
and, moreover, an affair of conscience. In 
fine, translation helps us to a right feeling 
for style in the deeper sense—the style which 
is not merely the form, but the very life, of 
literature. It is to style in this sense that we 
give the name of genius, that ‘‘ insoluble in- 
gredient which kindles, lights, inspires, and 
transmits impulses to other minds; which 
awakens in them energies hitherto latent, 
and makes them startlingly aware that they 
too may be parts of the controlling purpese 
of the world.”” ‘* The day will come,” Mr. 
Lowell continued, ‘‘ when it will be under 
stood that the masterpieces of all languages 
are not to be classed by any arbitrary stan 
dard, but stand onthe same level by virtue of 
being masterpieces ; that the poets of all 


climes and ages sing to one clear lute in 
many keys, and that the masters of prose in 
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whatever tongue teach the same lesson and 
exact the same fee.” 

In concluding, the speaker said that he re- 
joiced in the progress of modern philology, 
but held that philology, good as it is in it- 
self, should lead to something better, name 
iy, literature. The blossoms of language 
should not be neglected for their roots. He 
deprecated, too, the setting of ancient and 
modern literature over against each other as 
adversaries; rather should the feeling prevail 
that each can be fully understood only in the 
light of the other, 

‘““ What Iurge,” said he, ‘tis that no invidious 
distinction be made, as sometimes used to be 
and sometimes is, between the ancient and the 
modern to the disadvantage of the latter, but 
that students should be encouraged to take the 
course in modern languages as being quite as 
good in point of discipline as any other, if pur- 
sued with the same thoroughness and to the 
same end; and that end, as I have said, should 
be literature, in which alone language attains 
to a full consciousness of its power, and the 
joyous exercise of it. It is only through litera- 
ture that we become complete men; for there, 
and there only, can we learn what man is and 
what man may be. For it is nothing else than 
the autobiography of mankind.” 

This epitome reflects as well as an epitome 
can the general drift of the address. To its 
style our report does but meagre justice. 
We have quoted from the best of the reports 
in the Boston papers, but this only gives 
here and there an adumbration of the capti- 
vating literary workmanship which delight- 
ed those who heard the address. It was a 
classic of its kind, and some of its phrases, 
we dare predict, will prove to be lastingly 
‘‘pickled” for future use. It is not hard 
to imagine our epigoni in some remote gene- 
ration as exercising themselves over the au- 
thorship of the ‘‘ quotation,” ‘‘ Dante was a 
genius, and language courtesies to its natu- 
ral king.” 

If we were to animadvert upon any point 
in the address as one that might bear putting 
in another light, it would be Mr. Lowell’s 
antithesis of philological and literary study. 
We do not mean by this merely an objection 
to the use of ‘‘ philological” as a synonym 
of ‘‘ linguistic,” though there are certainly 
reasons for liking Prof. Whitney’s broad 
definition of philology as ‘‘ that branch of 
knowledge which deals with human speech 
and all that speech discloses as to the nature 
and history of man.” But whether we un- 
derstand philology to include all that per- 
tains to literature or not, is it not better to 
refrain from pressing the antithesis of lite- 
rary and linguistic study? Is it not better 
to insist that the study of literature and the 
study of language are not two studies where- 
of the one is nobler than the other, but one 
and the same study, the worthiness of which 
depends upon the spirit in which it is carried 
on? Mr. Lowell's intention was, doubtless, 
to raise his voice against that which he long 
ago characterized as the teredo method— 
that is, against the scholarship which be- 
comes absorbed in the letter that kill- 
eth, to the neglect of the spirit which 
giveth life. There is always a certain time- 
liness in this admonition. Beyond doubt the 
highest benefit that can come from the study 
of literary records is the getting of informa- 
tion such as can be related to iife for the 
making of better and fuller men. Still, the 





truth is, that whether any particular line of 
study is capable of being so related or not, 
depends not so much upon any peculiar dig- 
nity inherent in the nature of the facts dealt 
with, as upon the character of the man who 
deals with them. Darwin breeding pigeons, 
Grimm puzzling at old German manuscripts, 
and Carlyle fuming over the rubbish-heaps 
of Dryasdust, were teredos to many who saw 
them atit, but they are imposing enough in 
the retrospect. Do we gain anything by 
conceiving literature as the soul, the essence, 
of which language is the body, the form? 
Is it not nearer the mark to say that literature 
7s language, and that the student of it in any 
of its aspects has a right to feel that the 
pursuit of accurate philosophic knowledge, 
whatever be the field of his special interest, 
is one of the noblest of vocations, and that it 
is simply his own fault if he allows his better 
self to be submerged and smothered by his 
material? 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN SPAIN, 


Ir was in 1889 that the normal-schoo! system 
of Spain was founded. Beginning with the 
Central of Madrid, in that year, the establish- 
ment of such schools went on_ steadily 
throughcut the provinces till 1849. Since 
that date things have remained nearly sta- 
tionary. From two recent articles on the 
subject by Don Nicolas Diaz Perez in the 
Revista Contempordnea, it appears that at the 
present day the number of normal schools for 
the training of male teachers is forty-seven, 
leaving but two provinces unprovided for, 
and for women teachers thirty-three. They 
are supported by the central Government at 
a cost—we quote from the estimates for 
1889-"90--of $187,965. Up to 1886 the pro- 
vinces themseives had paid the expenses of 
their own normal schools; but a decree of 
April 30, of that year, brought them all 
under the care and direction of the Govern- 
ment at Madrid. Something like one-quar- 
ter of the sum named above is expended on 
school appliances; the rest goes for the sala- 
ries of teachers. 

As may easily be inferred, the remunera- 
tion thus provided is far from being luxuri- 
ous. Great inequality and much apparent 
unfairness are displayed in the assignment 
of stipends to teachers who are supposed 
to be in the same grade and doing the same 
work. ‘This is particularly true of the nor- 
mal schools for girls. Thus, the head of one 
such institution receives the munificent 
salary of $150 per annum, and her assistants 
correspondingly less. From that amount the 
income of a directress of a normal school for 
females varies up to $1,000, the highest. 
There is more uniformity in the cases of the 
male professors. The law of public instruc- 
tion fixes the salary of a director of a normal 
school of the first class at $600, and of the 
second and third classes at $500. Their assist- 
ant teachers receive from $350 to $400. So 
far the law, which is certainly in itself not 
calculated to throw a glamour about the life 
of a teacher; the salarics, in fact, remain 
precisely as they were in 1857, although the 
general scale of living and of earning has 
meanwhile advanced considerably. But the 
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law in Spain is subject to as much twisting 
and manipulation, and for the same reasons, 
as with us, and the professors with a ‘‘ pull”’ 
are the ones to find their salaries strangely 
increased, and their exorbitant demands 
for ‘‘ general expenses” promptly granted. 
Those not so happily circumstanced have, of 
course, to take the resulting pinch of econo- 
my, while all, owing to the frightful con- 
dition of the Spanish Treasury, often have 
to wait months for even their meagre sti- 
pends. 

Spain’s entire budget for education 
painfully small, only $1,500,000 for every- 
thing — primary schools, normal schools, 
State Universities, and all. Yet it esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the population are 
illiterate. It ought to be remembered, how- 
ever, that a vast number of ecclesiastical 
schools, of all classes, exists without direct 
pecuniary aid from the Government. Never 
theless, in all together, public and private, 
no more than 1,769,602 scholars were regis- 
tered in 1880. Even that number represents 
a gain of 300 per cent. since the establish- 
ment of the normal schools, and their advo 
cates point with proper pride tosuch a result. 

The course of study in the normal schcols 
is, according to Seflor Pérez, in a very 
chaotic condition. Strictly, they are. still 
under rules devised in 1849, slightly modi- 
fied by a law of 1857, and this fact alone is 
enough to prove that they are bebind the 
times. But things are not everywhere so 
bad as they might be supposed from this, 
since independent initiative has done a good 
deal, in some places, to remedy a defective 
law. The two great normal schools in the 
capital, for example, display much teaching 
abreast of the best in any country. But 
there is crying nee! of a thorough revision 
of the whole system, with unification of the 
instruction given, and the introduction of 
modern methods. 

Unfortunately, the reform proposed by the 
Government is in the direction of the sup- 
pression of a large number of the schools 
outright. The Count de Niquena, Minister 
of Public Instruction, has recommended that 
sixty-one of the normal schools be abolisbed. 
He would leave but twenty in existence out- 
side of Madrid. His argument is that the 
latter number, advantageously grouped and 
brought into relations with the universities, 
would be ample for the educational needs of 
Spain. It is not a motive of economy that 
actuates him, he maintains, but a desire to 
give a better equipment and efficiency to a 
few schools in the place of supporting four 
times as many to so little purpose. Probably 
neither the Count nor the straitened Ad 
ministration would be averse to the saving 
of expense, which their political opponents 
allege to be their only aim; but they wil! 
find it almost impossible to get the provincial 
Deputies to consent to the abolition of local 
institutions in which the people take as 
much pride as they do in the normal schools 


is 


is 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BROWNING. 


ROBERT 

Rome, December 17, 1889 
By the death of Browning a circle of his old 

friends in Rome is sadly and unexpectedly 





in Italian circles. 


The Queen of Italy studies 
his poetry, and knows much of it by heart. 
The King feels that Browning belongs, in a 
sense, to this country, and has expressed his 
sympathies to the family. 
English and American friends feel as if some 


But Browning's 


near relative lost. Lord Dufferin, the 
English ambassador here, and Lady Dufferin 

who has made her début as an authoress—and 
the Stillmans, and the Storys, who were just 
rejoicing that Browning had returned to Ltaly, 
can hardly feel these skies so bright and kind 
as they shine on the grave of Browning. It 
was but a few weeks ago that Mr. Story, the 
sculptor, was rambling with him at Asolo, 


were 


through the by-ways where dear * Pippa” 
passed. Mr. Story tells me that Browning 
seemed to preserve an immortal youth 


sn Fifty years ago,” he said, ** 1 rambled here, 
and wrote the poem, and now I have returned 
* [tis all beautiful,” said his 
friend, ‘* but will you please show me Pippa‘’ 


to see it again.” 


‘** I wish I could,” said Browning; ‘* Asolo is 
here, the Bishop's palace remains, but the girls 

are gone!” As Mr. Story was about to drive 
away, Browning bent his face into the carriage 
window and said, ‘** More than forty years of 
friendship, and never a break.” 

Although Browning was seventy-seven, he 
sat in the sunsbine of life, lL.ke the old king in 
there 
But two 


his poem, so happy, so beloved, that 
seemed no reason he should ever die. 
weeks ago a friend of mine saw him in bis box 
at the opera in Venice, listening to ‘* Mignon,” 
and a picture of serenity between his Ameri 
can daughter-in-law and a pretty young lady 
visiting her. One of his friends, however, Dr. 
George Bird of London, discovered at the ¢ ose 
of November that all was not right. He was 
in a small company invited by Mr and Mrs 
Curtis, American residents in Venice, to bear 
Browning read some of his new poems, and on 
the following evening dined with him After 
dinner Browning, in his merry way, boasted o 
health out his pulse. Dr. 
tells me that be discovered at once that deze 
neration of the heart bad set in, though he did 
not so inform his friend. 


his and held 


There is reason now 
to suspect that the two flights of 
which 


stairs by 
he had to mount to his rooms in his 
son’s superb Palazzo Rezzonico were not belp 
ful in his case. ‘*Give me the happy man 

Death 


Shortly before 


He who so wrote was happy to the last. 
did not touch bim painfully. 
his death a telegram from London came, tell- 
ing him of the large subscription sales of his 
new volume, and the fine reviews 
and said, ‘‘ We have mucb to be grate for." 
Notwithstanding his humorous remark to Dr 
Bird, this new volume, and es} 


He smiled 


aul 


le ife ? 
ecially its epi- 


logue—brave as pathetic—indicates a feeling 
that it would be his last word to the public, 


¢ 
ol 


He wrote his own epitaph in the last line 


the book 


bere.” 


‘**Speed—tight on, fare ever. There as 


Italy may well mourn. She has k 


st a con 
stant lover, and one in whose development she 
may claima large sbare. The blue sky bend- 


ing Over us to-day, while more northern regions 





are snowy and foggy 

He once told me, in England, that he 
fire. Perhaps the sombre 
sterner aspects of human life to which 


, shines on his finest pages. 
missed 
some of his lyrical 
sky ana 


) 


he bad returned had something to do with it. 
lis optimistic muse could not be so confident 
in Londo and bad to preac ha good deal about 
the problems of Evil. lt was comparatively 





rosy view of Italian affairs, in 
He 
regarded the triumph of Italy as assured, and 
offended the Mazzinists—who are still irrecon- 


which he was always deeply interested. 





cilable—by exclaiming, in a circle of them at 
my house in London, *“* Poor Mazzini lt 
must have been with a sense of relief that 


left the embittered 
England for his | 


} jal at on Deen 
Political atmospher 


waceful retreat in 
selected (a Roman paper states today) because 
with Fl 
althoug! 
cree prohibite further burials where his wife 
lies, it is possible that an exception might 
od that 


W estm 


of the great sorrow associated 


But Florence mourns bim, and, 


tie 
made in bis case were it not underst 
England will claim his dust for 
Abbev 


I enjoyed Robert Browning's fri 


inster 


ndship d 


ing many Vears, and have many letters f1 
him , but lam far away from my papers at 
this moment, when | cannot forbear writing 
about him. When I first knew him, twenty 
six Years ago, he was living in Delamere Cres 
cent with his father, sister, amd s Ihe 
father was a notable man Dante Lossetti a 
wavs contended that there was something Se 
mitic in Robert Browning's handsome count 


nance, and the fact that his father had been a 


clerk of the Rothschilds addet plaus itv ¢ 
the supposition. The fa v owe f old, t 
grecationalists in cree but et ‘ l ‘ 
ing, as | remember, did have as v Jewisl 
complexion. It was an old family ! x 
nal name, Browning told me, being D ‘ 
Phe old gentleman's brain was a sterehouwe of 
literary and philosophical ant iit tes. lie was 
completely versed in med aval le 1, and 
seemed to bawe known Paracelsus austus, apd 
even Talmudic personages personally He 
Was modest with his learning, a perf 
gentieman. Browning in those davs petted 
a white ow whi his son ail f 
somewhere. His ‘ ry red ndlv 
Florence One dav he went over with 1 
earefully bis wife's Bible. in Hebrew and 
Greek, containing ber marginal notes and re 


translations from both languages ‘Think of 
such learning ‘” he said. He gave me some 
manuscripts to be sold in America for the bene- 
fit of the freedmen. One was the wrapper of 
some old MSS. on which was written, in his 
own hand, in Greek, ‘Frieeuce as éSovAcmeta 


* Yes,” he said, ** 
This was long t 
at 
University C 


we conquered as we wished 


efore t ors heaped on him 


this n of 


elsew ere, 


he hon 


Oxford (which fairly so 


adopted 


ge, London) and 


and, indeed, he was then but little read or ad 


mired. He used to talk much of the Haw- 
thornes, who bad lved near him in Florence, 
of Motlev, of Margaret Fuller. From her 


plague-stricken ship pocr Margaret had writ- 
‘It foul and 


blurred when it reached us that we could make 


ten his wife a letter. was 


so 
out very little, and burnt it. By Emerson he 
was charmed. Carlyle was his constant friend, 
and when the Queen desired Dean Stanley to 
introduce Carlyle to 


her, Browning also was 


invited 





He told 
He was riding on 


Carlyle loved to talk of Browning 
of 
Wimbledon Common, I think, when this ** beau- 


me their first meeting. 
tiful youib,” walking there alone, stopped him 
and asked for bis acquaintance, The marriage 
of the Brownings was a well-remembered ro- 
Miss Barrett 


had sent Carlyle her early poems, in manu 


mance in the house at Chelsea. 


script, and the rhyme-bater at first discou 


raged her, suo more ; but when he found that 


| she was hopelessly couch-ridden, and further 


more fairly imprisoned by a tyrannous father, 


*‘ whose lightest word stood out as a law of the 
he thought it fortunate 
Robert 
Browning received, as it were, his summons to 
her side in two lines of ** Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.’ 


Medes and Persians,” 
that she could so beguile her days. 


The lady and her lover culled 


28 


‘*—from Browning some pomegranate which, when 
cut deep down the middle, 

Showed a heart within blood-tinctured with a veined 
humanity.’’ 


I have not the poem beside me, and if I mis- 
quote, it is not half so badly as Carlyle did, 
who, I remember, raised Mrs. Carlyle’s wrath 
by saying, ‘‘ She compared him to a necta- 
rine”! Browning, he said, had as much diffi- 
culty in making his way into the house as the 
knight who found Sleeping Beauty amid her 
thorns, And the effect was much the same. 
Elizabeth Barrett had not left her sofa for 
years, but now rose up, and followed him to 
Marylebone Church, and then to Florence, and 
through many years of happiness. He was 
‘* beautiful,” Carlyle said, and had flowing 
black hair, although for so many years he has 
been so blonde. 

When William Johnston Fox, M. P., died, it 
became my duty, as his successor in the mi- 
nistry of South Place Chapel, to give an 
address converning him. I consuited Brown- 
ing, to whom Mr. Fox had been an early and 
useful friend. Mr. Fox was editing the Month- 
ly Repository when Browning’s first poem, 
‘ Pauline,’ appeared (1835), and was the first to 
recognize that a new poet had risen on the 
horizon. Subsequently, several of the earlier 
poems appeared in that magazine. Mr. Fox 
selected some lines from ‘ Paracelsus’ as a 
South Place anthem: 

“*T stoop into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud: 
it is but for a time: I press God’s lamp 


Close to my breast: its splendors soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge some day.’’ 


The lines were set to music by Eliza Flower, 
organist at South Place, ‘‘who had real 
genius,” said Browning. He had been im- 
pressed by the eloquence of Mr. Fox (famed as 
the Corn-Law orator), and preserved affec- 
tionate memories of the memorable sisters of 
South Place Chapel, Sarah and Eliza Flower— 
the first of whom wrote, and the latter set to 
music, the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
(whose heretical origin is solittleknown). But 
Browning, friendly as he was to thinkers of 
all views, had no scepticism in his nature. His 
picture in ‘Christmas Eve’ of the philosopher 
in the wretched conventicle with the vulgar 
worshippers—the woman with the horrible 
men next him—chovusing, nevertheless, to fix 
his place there, has much truth init. He was 
a pretty faithful attendant at a small and poor 
chapel, though the congregation were more re- 
spectable than that of the poem. He was a 
close listener and rather critical. On one oc- 
casion the minister preached a rather rhetori- 
cal sermon on “ Nature,” and, happening to 
meet him, Browning said, very pleasantly: 
** Your sermon might have satisfied me better 
had you, instead of describing Nature, told us 
the impression Nature has made upon you.” 
The story was told by the minister himself, not 
by Browning. 

Browning’s ‘‘ orthodoxy” brought him into 
many a combat with his rationalistic friends, 
some of whom could hardiy believe that he 
took his doctrine seriously. Such was the fact, 
however; indeed, I have heard that he once 
stopped near an open-air assembly, which an 
atheist was haranguing, and, in the freedom 
of his incognito, gave strenuous battle to the 
opinions uttered. To one who had spoken of 
an expected ‘‘ Judgment Day” asa supersti- 
tion, I heard him say: ‘‘I don’t see that. 
Why should there not be a settling day in the 
universe, as when a master settles with his 
workmen at end of the week?” There was 
something in his tone and manner which sug- 
gested his dramatic conception of religious 
ideas and ideals. Attimes his conversation had 
tomy ear atinge of the Swedenborgian idea of 
> In his excellent introduc- 


* Correspondences,’ 
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tion to the spurious Shelley letters, he speaks 
of that best-beloved of his poets as represent- 
ing the *‘ Correspondency ” between nature and 
the divine. But Browning’s religion is too 
large and intricate a theme to be here discussed. 

No American who knew Browning can write 
of him without remembering his cordiality for 
Americans. He met those who brought him 
letters of introduction with open arms. He 
enjoyed many of our writers, admired our 
ladies, and liked our sparkling Catawba—to 
which I had the pleasure of introducing him in 
the old days when Longworth made wine fit 
for any poet’s palate. Not even memories of 
book-piracy could induce him to abuse Ameri- 
ca, During our Civil War he expressed to me 
surprise that the North had not identified its 
cause more fully with emancipation. It was 
at a time when abolitionists in America were 
complaining in the same way. He was much 
disgusted at Carlyle’s diatribe, ‘‘Ilias in 
Nuce,” and described it to me as ‘grinning 
through a horse-collar.” I remember, by the 
way, asking him at that time whether he had 
in mind any particular person when he wrote 
‘The Lost Leader.’ He said, ‘‘ It was an ideal- 
ized portrait of Wordsworth.” 

Most of my conversations with him were on 
walks. It was his custom to take a long walk 
at about five o’clock every afternoon, and, like 
Carlyle, he preferred the crowded street to the 
parks, When I called on him for one walk, he 
had just been visited by the poet whom he had 
celebrated as ‘‘ Waring.” Aftersomany years 
of absence, Waring had returned with a for- 
tune made by sheep-grazing in New Zealand, 
and bringing an enormous poem. Browning 
then told me the exact circumstances of the 
youth’s disappearance, and I was astonished to 
find how little they were embellished in the 
poem which strikes so many as especially ro- 
mantic. 

I regret that I have not at hand some of the let- 
ters which I received from him. One is en- 
graved on my heart. When I came from the 
fresh grave of a son, I found a letter from 
Browning, in which he said: ‘‘If I, who can- 
not, would restore your child, He who can, 
will,” MONCURE D, Conway. 





FLORENCE, December 18, 1889. 

Mr. BROWNING arrived in Venice with his 
sister, from Asolo, a day or two after our ar- 
rival. The chief object of his visit (which, as 
I learned from him would be a short one, as 
he said he had much work to do in London) 
was that his son might finish a portrait of his 
aunt begun some time before—a companion 
portrait to one he had painted of his father. 

I was privileged to see much of him during 
my stay in Venice (the latter part of October 
and the early part of November), visiting him 
at the Palazzo Rezzonico, and being visited by 
him a number of times. He was then engaged 
in reading the proofs of ‘ Asolando,’ and in 
other literary work, devoting thereto a num- 
ber of hours daily. In addition to this, he 
walked much—generally, he told me, two hours 
every day—and went frequently in his gondola, 
with his sister, to the Lido, a favorite resort 
with him. Though in his seventy-eighth year 
since last May, he stepped more briskly than 
most men do in the prime of life, and his look, 
like that of the poet described in his *‘ How it 
Strikes a Contemporary,” went everywhere. I 
walked with him one day ‘*‘ where St. Mark’s 
is,” and had to accelerate my usual pace, which 
is not slow, to keep along with him. He called 
my attention rapidly to this and to that inte- 
resting feature of this world-renowned place, 
and told me much of its strange history. 

In the centre of the lofty ceiling of the room 
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occupied by him, in the Palazzo Rezzonico, in 
which be slept and wrote, and in which he 
died, is the painting by his son of an eagle 
struggling with a serpent, illustrative of a pas- 
sage in Shelley’s ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ It is on a 
canvas about six feet square, but it has the 
appearance, when looked at from the floor, of 
afresco. It was originally designed, as i have 
understood, to be placed on the ceiling of a 
room in another palace in Venice which Mr. 
Browning once thought of buying—did buy, in 
fact, and pay for ; but a difficulty afterwards 
arose, in regard to the title to the property, and 
the money was,after some legal action, returned. 
No more appropriate painting could have been 
over the poet, in his last days, than this. It is 
a fitting symbol of his voluminous poetry, in 
which, from the earliest to the latest, his soar- 
ing spirit holds and maintains the mastery 
over what strives ever to overthrow man in his 
weakness, as the eagle, in the picture, with 
beak and talons, holds and maintains the mas- 
tery over the struggling serpent. 

The Palazzo Rezzonico is one of the most im- 
posing on the Grand Canal, and it is also one 
of the most beautifully located, being a short 
distance above where the Canal abruptly turns 
to the east, at which turn the beautiful Palazzo 
Foscari is situated (once occupied by the Doge 
Francesco Foscari). It was built partly in the 
seventeenth and partly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and belongs, therefore, to the more mo- 
dern of the Venetian palaces. It was once oc- 
cupied by Cardinal Rezzonico, who succeeded 
Pope Benedict XIV. as Clement XIIL. in 175s. 
Mr. Barrett Browning has had the frescoes on 
the walls and ceilings and other decorations re- 
stored to their original beauty. The stairways 
are among the finest in Venice, and the rooms 
and halls are ot grand proportions. The statu- 
ary in the halls and elsewhere, and the large 
and elaborate chandeliers in the ball-room, 
date back to the earliest occupancy of the 
palace. 

Mr. Browning made bis last visit to us at our 

hotel on the day we left Venice, the 7th, I 
think, of November. He came between ten 
and eleven o’clock, and remained until near 
the time of our leaving for the one o'clock train 
for Bologna. I never knew him to be more 
communicative and cheery. He told us much 
about himself—about Asolo, where he wrote, 
or prepared for publication, the poems con- 
tained in his last volume, ‘ Asolando,’ in the 
dedication of which, to Mrs. Arthur Bronson, 
he says: ‘‘I unite, you will see, the discon- 
nected poems by a title-name popularly as- 
cribed to the inventiveness of the ancient Sec- 
retary of Queen Cornaro, whose palace-tower 
still overlooks us—Asolare: ‘To disport in the 
open air, amuse one’s self at random.’ . . 
I use it for love of the place, and in requital 
of your pleasant assurance tbat an early 
poem of mine first attracted you thither, where 
and elsewhere—at La Mura as Cd Alvisi—may 
all happiness attend you!” 

This last little volume was not the last in 
his mind then, for he talked as if he looked 
forward to many more years of productive 
work, My wife remarking that he could not 
be accused of letting his talents lie idle, he 
replied : 

‘“It would have been quite unpardonable in 
my case not to have done my best. My dear 
father put me in a condition most favorable for 
the best work I was capabie of. When I think 
of the many authors who have had to fight 
their way through all sorts of difficulties, I 
have no reason to be proud of my achieve- 
ments. My good father sacriticed a fortune 
to his convictions. He could not bear with 
slavery, and left India and accepted a humble 


bank office in London, He secured for me all 
the ease and comfort that a literary man needs 
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It would have been shame- 


te do good work. 
ful if I had not done my best to realize 
expectations of me.” 


his 


I give his own words as nearly as I now re- 
member them. 

We referred to the historical palace which 
his son had bought for his home and 
beautifying. ‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘itis a grand 
edifice, the palazzo, but it is not a place 7 should 
have bought. It is too vast.” He expressed 
the hope that his son would not allow himself 
to be swallowed up in it. 
in what his son had done in art—spoke of his 
daughter-in-law as a happy choice his son had 
made in marriage—of his long courtship before 
he secured her affections. My wife remarked 
that Mrs. Barrett Browning had shown her- 
self to her as quite content with making Ve- 
nice her permanent home. ‘ Yes,” he replied, 
‘* when Barrett proposed it to her, she said she 
would go with him anywhere—to the Fejee 
Islands, if he liked, and,” he added, with a mer- 
ry twinkle in his eye, *‘ Venice is certainly 
preferable to the Fejee Islands, isn’t it/” He 
told us much of interesting out-of-the-way 
places in his beloved Italy, which tourists know 
nothing about; of what discoveries he used to 
make in his wanderings; of neglected and un- 
known pictures, and other works of art, etc. ; 
spoke particularly of his visit to Pisa, with 
Mrs. Browning, in the early period of their 
married life: described the house and its situa 
tion where they bad rooms. 
along there,” he added, ** you must look up at 
the house, and think of us.” 

Yhe talk turned upon Shelley. He showed 
himself the careful literary man (which many 
people have not thought him to be) in what he 
said of the text of Shelley’s poetry; mentioned 
a number of errors (quoting readily, at the 
time, the passages in which 
which he had pointed out in it when a certain 
edition was going through the press (I don’t 
remember the edition he alluded to): spoke of 
Mrs. Shelley as having but little 
derstanding of her husband’s poetry, as 


was 


He showed a pride 


‘* When you pass 


they occurred 


very un- 
Vas 
shown insome of her readings and notes; spoke 
particularly of mispunctuations and other de- 
fects in the text of the ‘Ode to a Skylark.” 
I asked him about the verse in the ode whicn 
is sometimes printed, ‘* Like an embodied joy 
whose race is just begun,” and sometimes, 
‘* Like an unbodied joy.” He replied, ‘* Oh, 
‘an embodied joy,’ certainly; ‘an 
joy’ is nonsense, in its connection.” In his al- 
lusions to other poems he showed, by his ready 
quotations, how intimately he knew 
vorite poet. 

The talk turned upon Shakspere. He spoke 
of the strangely limited range of reading which 
even habitual readers of the dramatist give to 
the plays. They read, perhaps, ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘Tke Merchant of 
and “Lear,” and ‘Othello,’ and ‘ Julius 
Cwsar,” but know nothing about ‘* Timon of 
Athens,” ‘Troilus and Cressida,” ‘* Cymbe- 
line,” and other plays. Of ‘Titus Androni- 
cus,” he said he could find nothing of Shak 
spere in it—the whole play was in utter viola- 
tion of his spirit and his art. He spoke of talks 
he had had with his friend James Spedding, the 
editor and biographer of Lord Bacon —the 


unbodied 


his fa- 


Venice 








| 


j 


opinion which Spedding had expressed that the | 


composition of the plays of Shakspere was | 


entirely outside of Bacon's powers, great as 
those powers were of their kind. If, Spedding 
said, any doubt could be maintained of the 
authorship of the Shakspere plays, that Bacon 


could not have written them was an absolute | 


certainty. He alluded to the complete demoli- 
tion of Ignatius Donnelly’s * Cryptogram’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholson of Leamington, 








The 


land 
lition.” 

A servant announcing that the gondola was 
waiting to take us to the railway station, he 
arose suddenly from his chair, bade us a cordial 
good-bye, with a ‘‘ God bless you both,” saying 


Nation. 


‘if, indeed,” he added, “ it needed demo- 


es he hastened off, ** Now be sure to come and 


see me, next May, in London. You'll remem 
ber where my little house is, near the Kensing- 
ton Gardens”—and was gone! We little 


thought then we should see him no more in 


this world Hirkam Conson. 


TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH ART 


LONDON, December Ls, 


issu 


THOUGH in London the number of picture 
exhibitions with something worth looking at 
in each is large at almost all seasons, it is not 
often that three as interesting as those now to 
be seen at the Royal Academy, the Fine Art 
Society's, and the Goupil Gallery, are heid at 
the same time. 

side 


the best 
to-day, first notice 


As representative of of the 
should 


given to the exhibition, in one of the rooms 


English art of be 


of the Fine Art Society, of sketches and 
studies by Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr 


Alma-Tadema, Sir James Linton, and several 
It would 
} ) > al 

be useless here to describe this collection in de 
tail; it of 
the figure and of drapery on white or tinted 


other prominent English painters. 


includes chalk and crayon studies 


paper, many of which are quite equalin exe 
cution to the work of the same kind of the old 
men. For one of the strangest facts about 
English art is, that artists who are not great as 
painters excel as draughtsmen. Many of these 
studies are simply masterpieces, and vet every 
year the large exhibitions testify to the weak 
ness of the men who produced them. Twenty 
five or thirty vears ago Sir Frederick Leighton, 
chiefly in his illustrations for Daiziel’s Bible, 
and Sir James Linton, in his work for Onis 
Week and the Graphic, showed themselves to 
be leaders of that school of 


men whose published drawings have not been 
ma 
I 


English draughts 


approached in more recent times by any 


lishman. Onecan but wonder why thev gave 


d st 


upso entirely work in which they were an 








are, as these studies prove, masters, Even the 
black and-white reproductions of their paint 
ings, the success of which depends st 

gether upon the drawing, are often far more 
satisfactory than the same pictures when seen 


t 
in color, 

Take, for example, the pbotogravure by the 
Berlin Photographic Company of 
‘aptive An 


of the « 


Sir Freie- 





rick Leighton’s ** ¢ 
the 


drawing, the knowle 


thea ir) if 
t . ith Ut 


beauty position, the 





masterly 
ige revealed, strike vou at 


f the most unsuc 


once; yet the painting wasor 





exhibited. It is 


this sh 


cessful Sir Frederick has ever 
uld be 
bkven Mr 
little studies for 


ba 


lone of his failures, shows that the short- 


almest impossible to explain why 
so, Yet the fact is not to be disputed 
Alma-Tadema 
the 


> 
Roses of 





which must 
counte 
comings of this picture were certainly not due to 
hisdrawing. T tist here represented 
Mr. E 
d 


draughtsman 


he only a 


whose work is really weak is Burre- 


ness of his 





Jones, and the weal 


pis unf all the more emphasized 





by contra vigor of the surrounding 
drawings, while it is unredeemed by evidence 
of that sincerity of n d search for beau- 





ion of October 


is expressed in bis painting, 


curious methods. Kut Burne-Jones 
exception, and the collection of stadies is 


ws wherein 


* it she 











. 
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lies the real strenget! 


f the English 


day, weak in only too many other respects 


For the outlook in the future of this art one 


naturally turns to the two days’ exhibition at 


the Royal Academy, made up of studies, pi 


tures, and statues of students competing fos 


prizes. As this is the vear when the geld me 
dal and the travelling studentship are award 
ed, it is only natural to conclude that the work 
contributed is the best 


dents are capable. Perhaps | 


very f which the stu 


wight as well 


State at the outset that this latest exbibit 


ion - 


inno way exceptional, but fairly represents 
the average for the last six or eight vears \ 
collection of work more wholly commonplace 
one would bave to journey far to find. In tl 
paintings of the bistorical subject--an “EB 
sode of the Deluge for which the trave x 


studentship is the reward, the 
the color worse, the perspective weak; but 


more hopeless than these pos 


ties isthe dreary commonplaceness of concep 
tion and execution, Of urse, vou do not 
want to find in the work of a pupal the « 
pleteness or cleverness of a master, but you do 
look for some signs that he has thought for 
himself, that he has some little artistic sense 
that he has something to sav for wt he feels 
paintis the best medium, and mot that be has 
taken up painting simply because it ts a fast 
tonable profession which bolds out promise of 
a golden harvest for the successfu 

And no less hopeless is the awarding of the 
prize: the only picture which shows a faint 
suggestion of something better bas been pass 
ed over for one wl vis but a weak 
retlection of the work weakest glish 
imitators of Favretto and De Riaas And it 
is the same tn the landsecay s \r x 
he pictures of * Mor s peting for ti 
Turner prize, two or three, though wit Ie 
cided originality at least suggest that the 
painters have endeavered to lock and see things 
for themselves t the medal is been bestow 


wt 





ed upon quite the position in 





the room—a badiv drawn barnvard filled with 
possible light, and painted in the glaring 
hromo style so 4} ir with the British pub 
Che studies of figures and heads intended 

to win a prize would not, with few exceptions, 
bave admitted students to the school of the 
Beaux-Arts, The cartoons are, if anything, 


Worse, and this is all the more to be wondered 
‘ademicians whose mar 
the Fine Art So 


val 


> ’ 
ince the Roval A 


vellous draWings are now 


dt 


at 


ciety's, are suppose be masters in the Ry 


Academy schools 
Much has been said at times as to the inefti 
ency of these schools That thev cannot be 


<i with those on the Continent, or even 





n America, is frequently pointed out ; and cer 
come to them 
the 


the leading Academi- 


rarely, if ever 


hients 


r countries, while all leading 
t fact 
Sir Frederick Leighton, 


to Royal 


Ss, in 





\lma-Tadema, 


“ans 


Herkomer Academy 
be the 


and, indeed, when it is 


owe nothing 
The 


teaching ; 


training. radical fault may in 
methods of 
onsidered that students in the painting classes 
are one month under the instruction of Mr 
Tadema, the next perhaps under that of Mr. 
Frith, or Mr. Marcus Stone, or Mr. Horsley, 
or other men whose stvle and methods are 
equally opposed, it is not surprising that the 
results of their academical studies are so want 
ing in style and quality. This seems the more 
likely since, at the exhibition, the only work 
of students which evinces the least life or cha- 
racter isthe sculpture; and the sculptors among 
Academicians and Associates are few in num- 
ber, and include such artists as Mr, Onslow 


Ford, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, and Mr. Hamo 


i 
} 
F 
# 
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Thornycroft, who have really the opportunity 
to bring their influence to bear upon students 
and to make their own strong individuality in 
their art felt, and the results here are remark- 
ably good. 

Of the theories of art that prevail at Bur- 
lington House, Sir Frederick Leighton’s speech 
on the evening of the distribution of prizes 
was an interesting expression. It was one of 
the long series of which Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
discourses are still the most notable, and its 
subject was Spanish art. It was learned and 
scholarly, as is all the work of Sir Frederick ; 
so much so that, according to the London pa- 
pers, his audience could not follow him. But 
if this were so, perhaps it was as well, for as 
he himself has always sought in his art to 
carry out what he would call the idealistic 
traditions of the past, his one objection to the 
great work of the Spaniards—of the moderns 
he bad not a word to say—was its realistic 
tendency, though that tendency led tothe won- 
derful portraits of Velasquez and the scarcely 
less wonderful beggar boys of Murillo. To 
dwell on idealism to students when in art the 
terms idealism and realism are after all syno- 
nymous, to extol the poetic side of classic 
myth far above the beauty of intimate daily 
things, is apt to make them think what they 
see of too little importance—what they ima- 
gine, of too much. If the subject of the car- 
toon competition had been a female figure 
draped instead of Lady Macbeth in the sleep- 
walking scene, I doubt if one room at the Aca- 
demy would have been hung with such abor- 
tions, 

That which gives the third exhibition in the 
Goupil Gallery just now special significance is 
the fact that it shows the work of a set of 
young Englishmen who care for and paint only 
what they do see, who rely solely upon their 
eyes and mistrust the powers of their imagina- 
tion. Only ten in number, and as yet almost 
unknown even in England, they call them-elves 
the London Impressionists. Impressionism, in 
its modern sense, is generally understood to 
mean the rendering, after long and continuous 
study, of a transient event or occurrence, 
which, though it may be repeated frequently, 
only lasts for a few moments at atime, This is 
the impressionism of Degas’s ‘* Ballet-Girls ” and 
Whistler’s ‘t Fireworks,” of Cazin and Besnard, 
of Jean Béraud, and De Nittis, But asthe Lon- 
don Impressionists give their own definition of 
the term, it is only right to explain that by it 
they mean the acceptance of beauty as the sole 
legitimate aim of a picture, and the going to 
nature in search of it. For the return to na- 
ture has been, as it probably ever will be, the 
gospel of all artists who have endeavored to 
infuse new vitality into art, from the days 
when Cimabue and Giotto broke away from 
Byzantine tradition, to these latter times when 
Pre-Raphaelites made a virtue of journey- 
ing into the country to get backgrounds for 
their pictures. But what puzzles the senti- 
mental story-loving British public is, that the 
London Impressionists believe they find this 
beauty, not in religion or medizvalism, but, 
with Mr. Sidney Starr, in a tired shop-girl or 
on the top of a London omnibus; with Mr. 
Walter Sickert, in the music-halls; or with 
Mr. Theodore Roussel and Mr. Paul Maitland, 
in the public-houses and plumbago works of 
Chelsea, But, though they prefer what Sir 
Frederick Leighton calls intimate daily things, 
these men refuse to be considered realists, since 
they disclaim any wish to record anything 
merely because it exists; and, in the academi- 
cal interpretation of the word, they cannot be 
called idealists, since they would never be will- 
ing to paint that which does not exist. 





Fortunately their work has been seen before, 
chiefly at the New Engiish Art Club Exhibi- 
tions, and its honesty and freshness have made 
it known to all lovers of good work, I say 
fortunately, because in this show the influence 
of Claude Monet over all but two or three, 
most notably over Mr. Wilson P. Steer, is so 
apparent that though the first article of their 
creed is, each to paint in his own fashion, they 
here seem but so many imitators producing 
work which contains the quality they, in the 
introduction to the catalogue, call false, aris- 
ing ‘‘ from an effort to achieve without suf- 
ficient knowledge an execution like that of 
some one else.” Mr. Steer, who, when he 
chooses to rely upon himself, has a strong in- 
dividual style of his own, has carried this imi- 
tation so far that he has even appropriated 
Monet’s subjects, and one or two of his pictures 
might be mistaken for landscapes by the 
Frenchman which hung in this very same gal- 
lery last spring. But it is because they are 
artists keenly alive to all that is strangest 
and freshest and most expressive, not 
only in nature but in art, that they 
have fallen so completely under the spell of 
Monet, whose influence is spreading over the 
entire Continent, None of them wholly original 
in aims or methods, they have at least the no 
small meric of having freed themselves from 
academical shackles, and to them in a great 
measure one looks for whatever hope there 
may be for the future of English art—to them 
and to the Newlynites, the little group of ear- 
nest workers who have colonized St. Ives and 
other villages on the Cornwail coast. At the 
Royal Academy exhibitions nowadays it is to 
their work, to the pictures of Stanhope Forbes, 
the two Fishers, Adrian Stokes, or to such men 
as Mr. Simmons, an American who exhibits 
bere, that one turns rather than to the paint- 
ings of Acedemicians. For the very men who 
are true to that realism which Sir Frederick 
Leighton condemns in Spanish artists, and who 
seek to show the beauty in the world and life of 
to-day, alone can redeem art from the dulness 
and commonplaceness into which it is fast sink- 
ing, or rather has already sunk, in England. 

N.N. 


Correspondence. 


TARIFF REFORM. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The Lvening Post of January 3 begins 
an editorial as follows: ‘Hearings on the 
tariff by the Committee of Ways and Means 
are usually monopolized by persons who want 
greater facilities for plucking the community. 
Every interest is presented except the public 
interest.” 

This seems to be put forward as a statement 
of fact and a sort of reproach towards some- 
body’s negligence, whereas it is really an epi- 
tome of the way in which our whole Govern- 
ment is carried on, and of the whole tariff diffi- 
culty. We should never lose sight of this fact, 
that the public interest—that is, the nation—is 
absolutely unrepresented in Congress. There 
isno man in either house who can officially lift 
up his voice on behalf of the public. Every 
one represents a locality, either a State or a 
district, and if he takes upon himself to defend 
the public interest as against other localities, 
he is regarded by his fellows with contemp- 
tuous jealousy and as guilty of impertinence. 
At the same time he will get no thanks from 
the public, because all work is done secretly in 
the committees, and the public never see it at 





all. The little finger of his fellow-members is 
thicker than the loins of the public. We must 
remember, again, that the Speaker is elected 
by a party combination of localities—indeed, 
the party itself being made up in the same way ; 
and the Speaker does and must pay his political 
debts by making up the committees from local 
representatives who have supported him. is not 
the way fully prepared for the state of things 
described by the Evening Post ? 

Now approach the matter from the other 
end. Of course all private interests belong to 
localities. The capital they have embarked is 
so large that no money and no efforts are too 
great for them to expend to control legislation; 
and they find a state of things in Congress ex- 
actly suited to meet their wants. What chance 
has the public interest in such a struggle? The 
public cannot combine in any such way, can- 
not raise adequate funds or machinery; or, if 
they could, it would be of no avail against an 
organization so completely adverse. 

The tariff leagues are trying to agitate pub- 
lic opinion by writings and speeches. It seems 
to me much like marching a large army to- 
wards Canada to resist an invasion from the 
line of Mexico. We have been pleading for 
ten years and more for free wool, and are ap- 
parently no nearer than at the beginning. 
How many centuries will it take to reform the 
whole tariff in this way / 

I will quote here the closing sentence of an 
article in the Nation of January 2, which in- 
tensifies in the strongest manner what I have 
said: ‘‘In the presence of such a peril, the 
friends of lower tariff taxes will need to do 
something more effective than debate the rela- 
tive advantages of internal and external taxes 
respectively, or discuss the relative orthodoxy 
of Mills or Randall.” 

What that something is or should be, is per- 
fectly simple and clear. It is to set up, in the 
person of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
representative of the public or national interest, 
and let him defend that side of the question in 
open debate on the floor of Congress; to take 
the whole business out of the secrecy of the 
committee-rooms, where negotiations are car- 
ried on between two sets of local and private 
interests, and transfer it to the open session of 
Congress, where the lobby will not have so 
complete a monopoly of the field; to place 
every member before the eyes of his constitu- 
ents and the country in his attitude towards 
the national side of the question, and give him 
achance to win reputation by defending it, 
and to give the public an opportunity to follow 
the development of the subject and its real 
bearing on the national welltare. G. B. 

Boston, January 4, 1890, 





FROM AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Were youa resident of Philadelphia, 
you would of late have found much serio-comic 
encouragement for the cause of civil-service re- 
form. Without going into the merits of the 
controversy, which, perhaps, has no merits, and 
does not concern you, it may be explained that 
one of our medical colleges, that had long been 
in undisputed control of the Philadelphia alms- 
house and hospital, suddenly awoke toa know- 
ledge of the fact that members of other col- 
leges had, by official action, been given a mi- 
nority representation upon the medical staff of 
the institution. Toa fair-minded and unpreju- 
diced observer this would seem to have been a 
just and simple bit of equity and consideration. 
Not so to the friends of the bereaved. Imme- 
diately there arose such a chorus of moans and 
groans that one would have supposed the most 
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committed. Al 
most every paper has sent up such a continuous 


hideous of crimes bad been 
daily wail at the desecration of civil-service 
principles that it would have melted the hear 
of almost any Mayor except our own, It has 
been chanted and reéchoed that no private busi- 
ness could be carried on under such ruthless 
changes of management, and that his Honor 
had previously declared the almshouse to have 
been excellently managed, etc., ete. 

This brings me tothe point I started out to 
Nota 


have suspected the hollowness of his groans at 


explain. single leader writer seems t 


civii-service destruction. It is still clear in the 
minds of us all that a certain one of our shop 
keepers was last year commissioned to inquirs 
the Phila 
He proclaimed that said 


into the criticised administration of 
delphia Post- office. 
office, under Mr. Harrity, had been exception- 
ally well managed, and that all criticism was 
without justification or warrant. In the topsy 
turvy of political life the shopkeeper became 
to turn 
Mr. Harrity out before his term of service had 


Postmaster-General, and proceeded 
expired, in order to give the position to bis 
Did these high 


minded journals and conscientious guides of 


political and personal friend. 
public opinion whisper a word of blame for 
this reckless smashing of civil-service ideals ? 
Perhaps the 
ment-writer might answer the question. 


shopkeeper’s $10,000 advertise- 
But 
if a good cause is honored in the false worship 
of its hypocrites, one may still take courage 
from the wailings and gnashings that daily 
reach our ears from editorial 
of our solemn town at the few physicians who 


every 


sanctutu 


humbly ask gratuitously to care for the sick 
poor. DEMOCRITUS, 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS ON 

AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


THE 


Sir: In referring to the possible objections 
to the ballot law now in use in this State and 
proposed in New York, the daily papers often 
mention the ditliculty a voter would bave in 
choosing, among the names of the Presidential 
Electors, the right number, and those of the 
party to which he belongs. 

It does not seem to be generally known that 
the Massachusetts law provides a different ar- 
10 of 


vides: 


rangement of these names. Section the 
act (chapter 415, acts of ISS) pr 


names of candidates for each office shall be ar- 


“The 


ranged under the designation ef the office in 
alphabetical order, 
except that the names of candidates forthe 
offices of Electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be arranged in groups, as presented 
in the of 
nomination papers. . . 

easy to mark all 
without in any 
spirit of the law. 


according to surpames, 


nomination or 
This 
the names of any one party 
interfering with the 
WwW. Ss A 


several certificates 


makes it 


sense 
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entrance eXalminations, 
be of a hicher quality among college professors 
than among schoolmasters, a plan which would 


the 


comparison would assuredly 


subject the work of former to some imme 


diate test of ause 
an improvement in their teaching 
If, tor 


group of 


example, in a single 


Mates iIntin 


State, or ina 


iafely connected by geo 


graphical and other ties, there were a gereral 


examining board, composed of representative 


teachers and other capable men, which alone 


should h 





ave the power of conferring degree 


to which all candidates for degrees in the vari 


ous colleges must apply, a healthy competition 


among the colleges would be created. Sucha 


e 


ge 


plan would have the additional advantage of 


giving a more detinite value to the acs 





degrees. Good] collezes, for their own 


mr 
pret 


tion against a debasement of standard, ought 
to cooperate in such a svstem, and if they 
should do so, colleges refusing to Join the « 
federation would decline in reputation J 

St. Lovuts, December U8, Iss 


~Y 

Notes. 
WELFORD 
a volume containing 
lenuyson’s, fo BE La” 
‘The Art.” 
two drawings by the late Edward Le: 
Watts’s 
The reproductions are in photogravure, and 


SCRIBNER & will 


country 


publish in this 
three poems of 
The Daisy,” and 
Palace of iliustrated by twenty- 
air, Lear's 
portrait, and portrait of Tennysor 
each of the hundred copies printed for Eng 
land and America will be signed by the poet 

Prof. Archibald Alexander's ‘ Theory of Con 
duct’ and Dr. MeCosh’s * Religious Aspect of 
Evolution’ will be published this month by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Harper & Bros, will shortly publish Stanley's 


letters telling the story of the rescue of Em 
Bey, with illustrations and route-map—a fore 
runner of the grand narrative which will 
eagerly awaited. 

Houghton, Mittin & Co. are on the eve of 


putting forth * 1 
of Salem,’ a lawyer of the |: 
by F. E. Oliver; * The Bible and Modern Dis 
coveries,’ by the Rev. Henry A. 


ofticer of the Palestine Ex} 


he Diary of William Pynchon, 


t century, edited 


Harper, 

loration Fund; and 
a ‘ History of the Old South,’ by Hamilton A 
Hill. This he 


nouncement of 


> } . } 
Use makes the 


Lthhi™ 





an exh: 
tive work in preparation 


‘Christopher Columbu 





tion of the historical an ray condi 
tions under which the Western Continent was 


lisclosed to Europe, together with an ir 


into Columbus's personal history 
P. Blakiston, Sen & Co., Philadelphia, have 


nearly ready a new ilustrated book on‘ 





sage and the Swedish Movements,’ by Kurre 
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TEACHING IN THE COLLEGES. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


Str: A few days ago! beard a group of col- | 
lege men, about ten years out, dise 





recent letter in the Nation of 
teaching in the colleges ed 
four colleges, three in New En in 
the South. All agreed that they bad been t 
ter taught in secondary schoois than their 
colleges. Whether there be anv general judg 
nent to this effect I do not know 

Without doubt the teaching in se lary 
schools is stimulated by the competition 


Which their pupils mus I , upt 


W. Ostrom. Apropos of this, Wwe may ment 
able of a translat 


*Massage™ in th 


9.3; : : 
the Med uA Sciences 





ie 1 the translator who 
boldly irries coals to Neweastle, Nils Posse 
The pamphiet is ] . Lund, Sweden, by 
Ww, r Bost vy Carl Schoe 
“ MA, f il sh d 
I y \ nt, the great prehistor 
irthwork Warre County, O by War- 
K.M rhe smiths an Institu 
1 a‘ His vy of the Girtvs: A Life 
i i vades of the Revolution 





Unless buman nature 








> it 

The late I fW \ ad 
} ted t t f ss fen he 
tion of ¢t m six ° ¢ \ t 
bacitus, wt I Was a t ‘ 

g Ss 4 ] 4 l w 
Ww k, witt ® eX t Xe Wa 
n type, and srevis < 

c i} as i f 
the series t sup} i ‘ s t 
may ¢ peu . i ew Ww ‘ \ 
Co., Bost ! f. A Ww fs ably i 
t d, bey his s i i 
his 1 niate a pua t ew 

ui instit ions, f ‘ ‘ 
oft ara t i Ww 

ut ts A. H \ i 

ihd a i 

Lhe | sh iv t s . 
for i “ " 
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‘ ves ta N ‘ 
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Box S, Bos Mass M \ 
Ri ( \ vy is 3 
\\ Vv - 4 
I , 

\ effort is gy ft s 
s $s t i insia 
Fund | and Mr. Hi ‘ \\ 
vuvs- Davids, and \ t ive been 
ippointed a i an as 
t ar i S Xts and a i . i 
rea ess sta rN t _ V i 
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ad . M \ i it lark 
s ‘  ) ‘ 

I ‘ ti ist Vea 
ts firs v “ i bakes a 
i y i is Ap prea hee Boston 
i m A I as jus Ss t ¢ as a 
int ss enveria izazine f law 
Vers” only the is the se 1 epithet, 
t the pu ss ust take a re nt st in 
thea ints of the several law s Is of the 

untry, and in the lives of dis uished ju 
rists, W h have be am y tf prominent 
features of the years editing ihe portraits 

neare enough to give a pertuanent worth to 
ev ime, and We would suggest a special 
iexing of these and the oth illustrations 
here ‘ 4 ef- Justice Fuller, L i Chief-Jus 
tice Cockburn, Judge Lemuel Shaw, Jeremiah 
fason, Rufus Choate, Sidney Bartlett, Judah 


are some of the most notable 


aat 
ast 


xl ries 4s well 


of instructors of the law 





s sare freq tly portrayed in the text 
é Joseph Story and Johu Norton Pomeroy. 
ibe m thly bill of fare bas include i, for the 
less the rele hg ol a ee se colehy 

\ es v. and vi f Seribner’s Magazine 
re a goodly quantity of entertainment and 
nstruction during the past vear The railw 


articles had not ceased, preparatory to their 


reappearance in a volume by themselves, be- 
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fore the electrical series began. The chief 
serial in fiction bas been Stevenson’s ‘‘ Master 
of Ballantrae.” Our readers will also remem- 
ber Prof. Trowbridge’s original paper on pho- 
tography; Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s on Tolstoi; 
Mr. Prout’s on Emin Bey’s whereabouts, since 
only too sharply defined; and Mr. Henry 
Drummond’s on the great scourge of the 
African slave trade, 

The lapse of twenty years has brought us so 
much nearer to a Columbian centenary that 
Mr. B. F. De Costa has thought it timely to 
put out a second edition of his ‘ Pre-Colum- 
bian Discovery of America by the Northmen, 
with Translations from the Icelandic Sagas’ 
(Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons). It was, in its 
original conception and execution, a useful 
work, and it has been considerably enlarged in 
the editorial portion, as was inevitable in view 
of the discussions and discoveries of the past 
two decades. We miss, in the note on the old 
mill at Newport, a reference to what has been 
printed in the American Architect on the sub- 
ject, and Prof. Horsford may feel aggrieved 
that his partisanship on behalf of the North- 
men goes unrecognized by Mr. De Costa, who, 
by the way, identifies Norumbega with Nova 
Scotia. Our author stands by Leif Ericson 
as an historical personage and pre-Columbian 
voyager to New England, and approves of his 
Boston statue ; and he is entirely in disaccord 
with Mr. Winsor, who holds that ‘there is not 
a single item of all the evidence” that attests 
archologically the presence of the Northmen 
south of Davis’s Straits. With regard to this 
critic, we think Mr. De Costa quite too formal 
and remote in only alluding to him ina foot- 
note, and revealing bim in the index. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. add two pretty vol- 
umes to their series of ‘* Laurel Crowned 
Tales ” in reprinting Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas ’ and 
Laboulayve’s ‘ Abdullah, or the Four-Leaved 
Clover ’—the latter in Miss Booth’s transiation, 
by arrangement with the Messrs. Harper. 

A contemporary document of some interest 
and novelty is the ‘Story of the Dockers’ 
Strike,’ by H. Llewellyn Smith and Vaughan 
Nash (London: T. Fisher Unwin). Sidney Bux- 
ton, M.P., who furnishes the introduction, re- 
gards the late strikes in the East London docks 
as having given an enormous impetus to the ex- 
tension of old and the formation of new trades- 
unions. This he calls ‘‘ perhaps the most im- 
portant and satisfactory resultant,” as tending 
to prevent strikes and lock-outs. 

Why certain diseases, such as smallpox, mea- 
sles, scarlet and typhoid fevers, generally group- 
ed as zymotic, so seldom attack the same per- 
son the second time has never been satisfacto- 
rily explained. The procedures now collective- 
ly known as vaccinations, after the Jennerian 
operation, affording immunity against small- 
pox and rabies in man, and against anthrax 
and chicken cholera in the lower animals, are 
equally inexplicable. The most generally re- 
ceived explanation for both the natural and 
the artificial conditions has been that the dis- 
ease-cause is a ferment, and that, once in- 
troduced, it exhausts the material within 
the system ; hence there is no succeeding 
disease. Mr. Eusebio Giiell Bacigalupi, a 
Spaniard, bas proposed a novel explanation, 
which reaches us in an English translation, by 
Dr. R. F. Rafael, from the second French edi- 
tion, of ‘Immunity through Leucomaines’ (J. 
H. Vali & Co.). Starting with the fact that 
the excreta of all organisms are poisonous to 
the excreting body, he assumes that the infect- 
ing bacteria die, not from starvation by using 
up their pabulum, but by being poisoned by 
the outcome of their own existence. To these 
products of elimination through the vital func- 
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tions of micro-organisms the author applies 
the name leucomaines, first used by Wurtz to 
cover both the organic bases of putrefaction 
and those produced by living animal tissues. 
And he believes that it is the accidental intro- 
duction of these leucomaines, not the presence 
of the attenuated microbes, that gives immuni- 
ty. The hypothesis is ingenious, and has ele- 
ments of probability, but as yet it has not been 
demonstrated clinically nor in the laboratory. 

The infinitesimal plants that we are begin- 
ning to know as bacteria have found a genial 
historian in Dr. T. M. Prudden, whose ‘ Story of 
the Bacteria’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) opens to the 
ordinary reader a fair insight into an under- 
world more wonderful than any fairy realm. 
Out of its invisible depths have been drawn, so 
lately that they still are curiosities, the evil 
agencies that cause various dire diseases, and 
this little volume explains, in plain and ac- 
ceptable speech, how these germs are cultivated 
for study, how they probably work their mis- 
chief, and some reasons why we are not all 
daily victims to their ubiquity. When the 
author asserts (p. 91) that ‘‘ to-day we know 
that Asiatic cholera is caused by a little curved 
bacillus,” he is probably in advance of the 
fact. One German school does so teach, but 
equally qualified observers are not sure which 
is cause and which is effect. But his statements 
in all other respects seem to be up to the last 
advance, and his comments on such practical 
subjects as consumption, bacteria-laden ice, and 
the impurities of water are worthy of careful 
reading. This is a scientific book, not written 
down to popular taste, but popularly written 
and well worth a popular reception—despite 
an occasional lapse of style, as where (p. 5) the 
amceba “ crawls off on its own hook”; ‘* hook” 
being a figure of speech and not a microscopic 
attachment. 

In the September number of the American 
Journal of Archwology, the American Schoo! 
of Classical Studies at Athens furnishes the 
two leading papers, viz., on the excavations at 
the theatre of Sikyon, and on the discoveries 
in the Attic deme of Ikaria. The plates of the 
tirst named include a photograph of the muti- 
lated colored statue of a youth. 

To the number of the Revue Illustrée for De- 
cember 15, M. Coquelin contributes a paper on 
“LT? Art du Comédien,” which has already been 
read in English in an American magazine. In 
the French review will be found all the draw- 
ings made for Harper’s by M. Duez, and many 
more by M. Vibert, M. Madrazo, M. Friant, 
ana Mme. Madeleine Lemaire. There are in 
all thirteen portraits of M. Coquelin in dif- 
ferent characters and twenty-one of other ac- 
tors. We may note that the portrait of Mr. 
Irving really represents him as Vanderdecken, 
and not (as its legend declares) as Hamlet. 

The Bulletin of the Frenck Geographical 
Society contains an account of the Structure 
and Origin of the Banks of Newfoundland, by 
T. Thoulet. It is accompanied by a chart and 
several bathymetrical and geological maps, 
constructed from French Government surveys 
made in 1886. The other papers are on the 
Khmer ruins in Cambodia, and the first explo- 
ration of the valley of the Ogoway on the 
west coast of Africa, made in 1862 by M. Ser- 
val and Lieut. du Bellay. The gold medallist 
of the Society for 1889 was Lieut. Caron, who 
explored in a steamer the upper Niger from its 
headwaters to Timbuktu. 

Atarecent meeting of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, an interesting paper was read 
by Mr. Marriott, discussing the distribution 
of days in which thunder-storms occurred 
throughout England and Wales, from 1871 to 
1887. The years of greatest frequency were 
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1580, 1882, 1884, and 1572. Those of least fre- 
quency were 1887, 1574, 1879, and Is7l. The 
average yearly number of thunder-storms is 
about 39. The south of England and the ex- 
treme northern counties are most frequently 
visited by these storms, and Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Yorkshire the most seldom. July is 
the month in which the greatest number occur, 
and the least in February and December. 

In 1890 will occur an annular eclipse of the 
sun, June 16-17, in which the central line passes 
through northwest Africa and southern Asia; a 
partial eclipse of the moon, November 25-26; 
and a total eclipse of the sun December 11, in 
which the central line lies wholly in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. A partial eclipse will be visible 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

During 1890, too, several comets of short 
period will return to the sun. Among these 1s 
Brorsen’s comet, the period of which is so 
nearly five years and a half that the perihelia 
fall alternately in the spring and autumn, 
When the return takes place in the spring, the 
conditions for observing are more favorable, 
and, as the perihelia may fallin February, 1890, 
good observations are hoped for, more especial- 
ly as this comet was missed at its last return in 
1884. Its orbit approaches very closely that of 
Jupiter; and at intervals of ninety-five years 
the comet encounters the planet, making a de- 
cided change in the orbit. The last time this 
approach occurred was in 1542. Before that 
time the comet’s motion had been hyperbolic, 
but was then changed to the elliptical form in 
which it now moves. This proximity willagain 
take place in 1937, when the comet will proba- 
bly resume its former curve and become lost 
in space. Denning’s comet, D’Arrest’s comet 
(which also was not seen on its last return), and 
Barnard’s comet, of whose orbit further discus - 
sion is much needed, will likewise return to 
perihelion. 

A copy, in twenty-one volumes, of the col- 
lection of the engravings of Roman antiqui- 
ties by the eminent engraver of the last 
century, Piranesi, comprising 1,501 subjects 
from the Roman ruins, sculpture (antique), 
and paintings of the great Italiau masters, is 
offered tothe public. It was the presentation 
copy to Gregory XVI. As there is not prob- 
ably in existence another such copy, and the 
impressions are all in first-rate condition or 
proofs, it is worth the notice of some of our 
great libraries. It belongs to Dr. J. G. Van 
Marter, Rome. 


—The most noteworthy article in Harper's 
is a pleasantly written paper upon American 
Art. It begins with a sketch of the life of 
Thomas Cole, and describes with some detail 
the home of this artist on the Hudson, his man- 
ner of work, and the life of the students under 
him or in the neighborhood. The same locality 
later became the haunt of the American Pre- 
Rapheelites, and with a notice of them the pa- 
per concludes. The larger part of the number 
is occupied with foreign topics and fiction. 
The Russian Army is elaborately described, and 
the narrative lighted up and made more inte- 
resting by a number of anecdotes of the con- 
duct of the soldiers upon the march or in bat- 
tle. Jamaica is the subject of an artist-travel 
paper, well illustrated with sketches, by How- 
ard Pyle. The Smyrna Fig Harvest and St. 
Andrew’s University are next treated of, with 
several striking cuts. Nothing else calls for 
mention, unless it be a paper upon horseback 
riding by women, which is devoted to advice 
upon all points connected with the subject. 

—The Atlantic begins the new year with 


Mrs, Deland’s new novel, ‘‘ Sidney,” making 
the third striking serial now running in this 
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magazine, and giving, with Miss Jewett’s ex- 
cellent short story, a full allowance of good 
fiction. 

rior interest; one upon the 7? 


The miscellaneous papers are of infe- 
Oftice is 
valuable for its statistical views, and one upon 
John Dickinson revives a notable 


ension 


tevolution- 
ary reputation. The longest is upon Milton's 
obligation to Avitus, and is somewhat rambling 
and spun out. It is no new thing to learn that 
‘Paradise Lost’ was written by some other 
and much more obscure person than the great 
Puritan, but when brought to book the evi- 
dence is not convincing to those who are fami 
liar with the common material of literature, 
and the normal amount of coincidence to be 
found in all great writers treating the same 
theme. It appears that Avitus bad been used 
by other precursors of Milton, and had helped 
to shape the legend of Paradise in its extra- 
Biblical form. It seems probable that Milton 
knew the poem, but it is by no means certain 
from any proof here given. The 
are certainly too slight to sustain a case of real 
obligation, and, in fact, the parallelism be- 
tween Avitus and Milton seems to lie most of 
ten in their common 


coincidences 


indebtedness to the clas 
Dr. Holmes returns to bis serial, ‘* Over 
the Tea-Cups,” off some 


months ago, and discourses, in his accustomed 


sics, 
which was broken 
vein of pleasant reminiscence, upon old age: 
at the end he gives a new poem. 


—The Century, like the other magazines, re- 
quires but brief mention. The leading article, 
by Miss Edwards, introduces us to the find at 
Bubastis, and is most valuable for its cuts, in 
which we see the sculpture for the first time. 
Mr. defferson continues his autobiography with 
much detail in regard to the old theatres and 
the life in them. 
the subject of a sketch which is made the oe- 


Daumier, the earicaturist, is 


casion for reproducing several bits of his cha- 
racteristic work. The Lincoln biography re 
hearses the familiar story of tke death of Lin- 
coln. The two semi-religious papers are upon 
the Family and the Gradual Nature of Revela 
tion, and both of them contain valuable sug- 
gestions in a temperate form. James Bryce, 
a portrait of whom opens the number, is made 
the subject of a biographical sketch, in which 
his political life is but scantily treated, but his 
literary and scholastic achievements are justly 
characterized. 


—The last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Biologie contains Sophie Handler's paper giv 
ing an account of her investigation of the re- 
duction of the oxygen of the blood on its pas- 
sage through the heart. She establishes the 
fact that it is not the work done by the heart, 
but simply the number of beats, irrespective 
of the resistance to be overcome, that deter- 
mines the amount oi oxygen used up. This re 
sult, which seems strange at first, becomes 
very natural when it is remembered that in 
each contraction of a muscle certain chemical 
changes first set free a definite amount of force 
dependent only upon the condition of nutri- 
tion of the muscle), and if this is not all used 
up in performing the contraction, it can only 
be wasted—tbere 
covering it or of 


is no possible means of re 
storing it up. The experi- 
ments which show this were exhibited (on the 
heart of the turtle) before a meeting of the 
Scientific Society at Berlin a few years ago. 
The discussion applies, of course, only to those 
muscles which work automatically. 


We hear on good authority that Tril ner 
& Co. bave in hand and will soon publish an 


“<e : : : 

English translation of Prof Leopold von 
Schroeder's ‘Indiens Literatur und ( ultut 
Mistorischer Entwicklung.’ This book appeared 
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first at Leipzig in 1887, and is perhaps the very 
best history of Sanskrit literature that has been 
written. It is full and accurate, and, more- 
over, very interesting, being in this regard in 
marked contrast to the dull and heavy work of 
The book was re- 
viewed and highly praised by Oldenberg in the 


Weber on the same subject. 


Deutsche Rundschau in September of the year 
Isss, As Prof. von Schroeder is possibly less 
America than some of his fellow- 
Sanskritists, it may be worth while to say that 
he holds the chair of Sanskrit in the University 


of Dorpat, and is the author of several books. 


known in 


More or less outside of his own special line of 
study, he bas written upon Esthonian customs, 
upon Buddhism, and upon philological ques 
tions, The tirst part of his book ‘ Griechische 
Gotter und Heroen” is a really good discussion 
of the possible derivation of the name ‘*Apbro- 
dite ” 
which also some minor Sanskrit divine beings 
take their This treatise was highly 
praised by Kuno Meyer, who has himself done 


from the name of an older deity, from 
names, 


work of the same sort. 


The recent convention of the Modern Lan 
Mr 
Lowell's address elsewhere spoken of, a highly 
About eighty 
scholars and teachers were in attendance, the 
most of them naturally from New England and 
New York, though the Western and Southern 
The pro 
ceedings were indicative of the fact 


guage Association was, even aside from 


interesting and helpful meeting 


States were also thinly represented. 
that a 
growing number of well-trained young scholars 
are devoting themselves to high-class work in 
modern philology. Of the papers read upon 
the first day, in accordance with the programme 
already printed in these columns, that of Prof 
‘A Forerunner of 
Bunyan in the Twelfth Century,” probably ex 
interest, It 
discussion 
rhe 


Francke of Harvard, upon 


cited the most general was fol 


lowed by an animated relative to 


didactic poetry and fietion introduction 


to Dr. Primer’s paper upon the English of 
Fredericksburg, Va., and its vicinity, seemed 
to promise an interesting account of local sur 


vivals from a remote past; in reality, however, 
the paper showed rather how thoreughly the 
various levelling intluences that are alithe time 
at work upon American pronunciation have 
done their work. 
few of Dr 
were not entirely 


There proved to be but very 
Primer’s Virginia localisms which 
familiar to members of the 
convention from other parts of the country 

On the second day it was thought best to 
combine the general session with the phonetic 

Mr. Melville Bell, 
Section, delivered an 


and pedagogical sections 
President of the Phonetic 
address upon the importance of phonetic science 
a matter which, we should say, philologists 
in no imminent dan- 
excellent paper was 
of Boston, describing 


of the present epoch are 
An 
Grandgent 


ger of forgetting. 
read by Prof. 
a method of vowel ex- 


Vryere wer ne 
mesasureMent 


which, i 
perience proves it generally practicable, will 
do much ¢t hat subject from the uncer- 

om individual peculiarity 
: In the Pedagogi- 
ynes of South Carolina read 
the general thesis 
was that college students should be required to 
read very much nd German than 
they now read, to the end that they mar Jearn 
to love nay keep it up 
after they leave college. We fear the proposed 
The mass of college 
not keep up the reading of good 


tainties re 





and doubt 
cal Secti 


a Suggestive paper, of which 





re French 





such reading and so 


remedy is inadequate 
raduates do 


English literature, though the 


language is fa 











VON HOLST’S HISTORY 
The Constitutional and Political History of 
the United States’ By Dr. H. von Holst 


Professor at the University of Freiburg 
Translated from the German by John . 
Lalor. 
of Thirty-fifth Congress. Chi 
ghan € Co. Svo. pp. 352 


Dr. von Howst’s sixth v 


ISS 1850: Buchanan's Election— End 


little more than two vears, 
that count for a great deal in the politi 
of the country 





tory Phey include the last 
Thirty-fourth Congress ar 
the end of Pierce's Ad 


half of Buchanan's 


session of the 
whole of the Thirty-fifth 
ministration and the first 


In these three sessions of Congress came the f 
development of Douglas's doctrine of “ squatter 
sovereignty “ and its consequences , the insane 
effort of the Administration party to foree 
Lecompton Constitution upen Kansas « 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court, the 


rise of Lincoln as a political leader throug! 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate , the split in tl 
Democratic party by reason of the refusal of 
Douglas and his followers to accept the u 


quity of forcing slavery into Kat 
of the Lecompton 
submitting it to a popular vy 


Constitution and with 


us Whose memory goes back & 


Those of 


Kansas struggle may find the author's treat 


ment of these topies calmer and more judicia 


ics 
than we expected, for itis hard to keep dow! 


the hot indignation which everybody but the 


partisans of slavery extension then felt: 


all who did not openly denounce and oppose 
the audacious wrong The blood tingles again 
even at the historical recital Von Hoist's 


treatment of these chapters wil 





vigorous enough to men of the younger gene 
ration and to Buropean readers, though he 
makes liberal allowance for the honesty of 
prominent actors, when it is possible to dos 


by giving fullest consideration to ¢t 


ion, habits of thought, and partisan ze 





The volume opens with the victory of the 
Democratic party in the election of *hanan, 
though he received only a minority of the 
actual vote cast. The success had been won 


upon the specious platform of popular sove 
reignty, in which the repudiation of the Mis 
souri Compromise had been sugared over with 
the pledge that the people of the Territory 
? 


te 


should themselves decide whether it should 
a free or a slave State. If the game bad been 
fairly played, it is quite possible that Douglas's 
doctrine might have been accepted by a ma 
jority even of the Northern States. The faith 
in the superior vigor of free-State communities 
and in their better adaptation for planting 
new colonies, made many men willing to trust 
to a free competition for the new Territories 
if the balance were steadily held by the na- 
tional Government, and immigrant slave-hold 
ers would honestly abide by the risk that their 
slaves would be freed if a majority of the set- 
tlers in any Territory should choose a free- 
State constitution on its admission as a State. 
The ultimate result would been 
changed, for we can now see that slavery was 
inevitably doomed, because it was contrary to 
the progress of the age and essentially hostile 


not have 


to modern civilization. There was, however, 
plausible reasoning in the contention of the 
more liberal Douglas men that the teeming 
free communities of the North might swallow 
the wrong of the repudiation of the Missouri 
Compromise, might accept the competition in 
the creation of new States, and beat the slave 
power atitsown game, To this extent there 
was worldly wisdom in the squatter sovereign 


it tended to make the more 


ty doctrine, as 


34 
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timid and conservative classes at the North 
acquiesce in the Southern aggression, in the 
faith that time would bring things even. 

Leading politicians of the South themselves 

began to fear that Douglas’s doctrine would 
prove a gift of the Greeks, Looking about for 
the means of making their victory fruitful, the 
Dred Scott case in the Supreme Court was uti- 
lized for the purpose of bringing the weight of 
that great tribunal to bear upon the political 
question. If the reverence for its decisions 
which was so nearly universal among the 
people, could be made to reinforce all the 
other influences which checked the growing 
anti-slavery sentiment of the North, new and 
strong vantage ground would be gained. 
“specially would this be so if, besides justify- 
ing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise on 
the ground that it had been unconstitutional, 
the Court should take the further step of de- 
claring that the fundamental law secured the 
right of property in slaves to every slave- 
holding immigrant who entered the Territories 
not yet admitted as States. This was exactly 
what was done. 

Von Holst’s handling of this part of the sub- 
ject is both judicial and strong. He recognizes 
the fact that judges are determined by the 
same mental and moral forces as other men. 
Their early associations, their education, their 
political predilections, their standards of right 
and wrong, are not changed when they are ap- 
pointed to the bench, and they must needs view 
all questions through the medium thus created. 
It was neither strange, nor in itself morally 
reprehensible, that the convictions of a life- 
time in regard to such a matter as that of as- 
serted property in slaves, should show themselves 
in the judicial opinions of the eminent lawyers 
who formed the Court, if questions involving 
those convictions were fairly before the Court. 
Because the common sense of the people clear- 
ly recognizes this fact, it is often more logical 
than the perfunctory advocates of judicial in- 
dependence, in drawing the conclusion that the 
Court, even of last resort, may be overruled 
by a settled popular judgment, and the Court 
may rightfully be brought into harmony with 
the spirit of the age by changesin its personnel 
as vacancies occur. This also is what was ulti- 
mately done in the Supreme Court on the ques- 
ticn of slavery. 

The author very clearly points out the broad 
difference between a popular acquiescence in 
the judgment in a case and acquiescence in 
the doctrines of the judgment. Buchanan was 
quite right in expecting the people of the Uni- 
ted States to acquiesce in what the Court 
should do with Dred Scott. He was quite as 
plainly wrong in expecting them to acquiesce 
in the contradictions of history and extrava- 
gances of sophism on which the judgment was 
based. They would enforce the judgment, but 
they would reform the Court. This became at 
once a proper political issue because the deci- 
sion was a political one. 

The cumulation of historical evidence ena- 
bles Von Holst to assert with positiveness that 
the Supreme Court had agreed upon the deci- 
sion of the Dred Scott case on grounds of ju- 
risdiction alone, and had appointed Justice 
Nelson to deliver the opinion, the same which 
he subsequently gave as his dissenting opinion, 
By remanding the case to the Circuit Court, to 
be dismissed there for lack of jurisdiction, the 
suit would be disposed of and Scott would be 
left where the judgment of the State court 
had placed him—a slave. This would have left 
untouched the political questions of the consti- 
tutional protection to slave property in the 
Territories and the power of Congress to ex- 
clude it, In this juncture Justice Wayne 





moved that the scope of the decision be recon- 
sidered, and that the Court pass upon the poli- 
tical questions which were agitating the coun- 
try. He has left it clear that he did this for 
political effect, to settle, as he vainly hoped the 
Court’s decision would settle, the public fer- 
ment on the Territorial questicn. The deter- 
mination of the Court to do this made mere 
obiter dicta of the only important things in 
their opinions. They attacked questions which 
they had before agreed were outside of the 
case, for a political effect, and only more fierce- 
ly embroiled the strife they had hoped to allay. 

Von Holst also very neatly points out the 
sophism of their plea that it was the custom of 
the court at times to decide all questions argued 
in a case, for the guidance of the court below. 
This cannot apply to the case of Dred Scott, 
for if it were dismissed for Jack of jurisdiction, 
the Circuit Court could have no further need 
of guidance in regard to it. To say that the 
points thus decided were to guide the courts in 
future cases would ‘be the plainest confession 
that the decision was obiter—an academic 
political address in the guise of a judicial 
opinion. 

The curiously inconsistent attitude of Bu- 
chanan in regard to submitting the Lecompton 
Constitution to the popular vote is brought out 
with equal certainty of touch. Both personal- 
ly and through Cass as Secretary of State, the 
President had assured Gov. Walker that he 
would be sustained in insisting that that Con- 
stitution should not be imposed upon the Kan- 
sas people except by their consent freely given 
by a popular vote upon it. Buchanan had him- 
self written Walker, ‘* On the question of sub- 
mitting the Constitution to the bona-fide resi- 
dent settlers of Kansas I am willing to stand 
or fall.” Two things became notorious: first, 
that the Lecompton Constitution was framed 
by a convention elected by invaders of the Ter- 
ritory, most of whom never had or pretended 
to have a residence in it; and, second, that the 
‘** bona-fide resident settlers” would surely vote 
it down with practical unanimity if it were 
submitted to a direct and fair vote. 

Southern politicians (not without protest 
from fair men among themselves) now insisted 
that Kansas should be immediately admitted 
asa State under this pro-slavery instrument. 
Tbe President surrendered and joined his power 
and influence to theirs, while the Mississippian 
Walker threw up his Governorship in disgust, 
rather than be party to so dishonorable a breach 
of faith. Then came the election of a new 
Legislature, demonstrating the overwhelming 
majority of the free-State men. The lower 
house of Congress began to show the influence 
of growing indignation in the free States, and 
an admission without any pretence of a popu- 
lar vote was defeated. The subterfuge known 
as the English bill was adopted, and a bribe of 
a large land grant was offered to the Territory 
if it would organize under the hated Constitu- 
tion. Kansas rejected the proposal by a vote 
of over 11,000 against 1,700. The battle was 
won for freedom, though the people were ret 
for a time remanded to the condition of a Ter- 
ritory. 

The author does not neglect the subordinate 
questions of the time, but devotes a chapter to 
the economic crisis of 1857, the Mormon ques- 
ticn, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Through- 
out the whole he keeps fully alive the feeling 
with which his readers have followed him 
through each successive volume. Our wonder 
grows that a foreigner, whose visits to the 
country have been not greatly prolonged, 
could so well master not only the philosophy of 
our Government and the broader characteris- 
tics of the struggle over slavery which has been 





the great constitutional question of our history, 
but also the subtler shades of character, and 
the limitless mass of facts, the study of all of 
which is necessary toa comprehension of our 
national development. The book is sure to re- 
main an eminent authority in general history. 

Believing this of it, one is forced to add tbat 
it is a great pity the translation is not more 
satisfactory. Such a book deserves to be ren- 
dered into lucid and idiomatic English. The 
American reader ought never to be made to 
pause a moment in doubt of the author’s mean- 
ing. His thoughts may give reason for hours 
of profitable pondering, but the words should 
be no hindrance to fullest understanding of the 
thought. Instead of this, the translation is 
mechanical and careless. Long sentences 
which, in the German, may rightly develop 
the meaning through numerous modifying 
clauses, are rendered into strange complica- 
tions of part and of phrase abhorrent to every 
good English standard. Errors in idiom 
abound, and it is a duty to say that hardly a 
page is free from glaring faults. To make the 
book really useful to ordinary readers, or at 
all satisfactory to any, a thorough revision of 
the translation is, from a literary point of 
view, a necessity. 


MRS. STOWE. 


Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Compiled 
from her letters and journals by her son, 
Charles Edward Stowe. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1889, 

Tus isa subscription book, and while its ex- 

ternals generally are of much better quality 

and in much better taste than those of most 
books of its class, it has, incommon with these, 
the generous margins and expansive letter- 
press which make a little much. The contents 
of this bulky octavo of 530 pages could easily 
have been compressed into a duodecimo of as 
many or fewer pages, and so bave been a much 
more convenient book to read and much more 
likely to be read by many who would appreci- 
ate it most heartily—poor people who read 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ with great joy and pain, 

and some for whom it was preémiuently writ- 

ten. But thisis not the final life of Mrs. Stowe. 

There is as much room as ever for a brief pop- 

ular life of her, and the *‘ American Men of 

Letters” series, which has already taken in 

one noble woman, will certainly, some day, 

find Mrs. Stowe a place, if only for that criti- 
cal estimate of her writings of which there is 

here nothing from the biographer and only a 

very little in the letters of her friends, 

Mrs. Stowe has been an invalid for many 
years, but from her intreduction, which is 
given in facsimile, it is evident that Miss Me- 
Cray’s ‘Life-Work of the Author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ which we lately noticed, grossly 
exaggerated the failure of her mind. The in- 
troduction, though brief, is happily conceived, 
and one who has been ever ‘valiant for 
truth” might well choose for her last public 
words the words of him so named in Bunyan’s 
allegory of the Christian life. The introduc- 
tion was written September 30, 1889. 

There is little in the account of Mrs. Stowe’s 
childhood and youth which has not been made 
familiar by the biographies of her father and 
her brother, Henry Ward. Of her father we 
are told next tonothing. The picture of her 
mother, Roxanna Foote, is so beautiful that 
it is easy to believe all the praise her husband 
and her children gave her was not more than 
she deserved. She died when Harriet was less 
than four years old, and Henry less than two, 
and he not the youngest of the eight, of whom 
the oldest, Catharine, came in with the cen- 
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tury. There were finally thirteen of Lyman 
Beecher’s children, and they were never all to- 
gether in one place until 1838, when there was 
a family reunion in Cincinnati. The impres- 
sion given of the second wife is much less for- 
bidding than in the life of Henry Ward. A 
composition on the Immortality of the Soul, 
written by Harriet at the age of twelve, is 
printed in full. Soon after, we are told, her 
child-life in Litchfield ended. It must have 
ended some time before, if she spun it all from 
her own brain. 
borrowing. 
Religion may not be designed to make our 


Let us trust she did some royal 


pleasures less, but it has frequently that opera- 
tion. It had with Harriet Elizabeth 
(this was her baptismal name). One Sunday 
her father forgot his theology and preached a 
religious sermon. Straightway his little girl 
imagined herself converted, and was very hap- 
py—so happy, and the thing had come about 
so naturally and easily, that her sister Cath- 
erine and others thought there must be some- 
thing wrong about it, and they soon succeeded 
in making her as miserable as they could de- 
sire. She remained so for several years, tor- 
tured by spiritual doubts and questionings. In 
this connection we learn that Catherine was 
the inventor of the Beecher theology of her 
generation, common to her and Harriet and 
Henry Ward—Christianity the revelation of a 
suffering God, During her father’s Boston 
ministry she made his acquaintance as she had 
not done before, and when he went to Cincin- 
nati in 1832, as President of the Lane Theolo- 
gical Seminary, she went with him, engaging 
herself as principal assistant of Catherine in a 
Here 
home for the next eighteen years. 


Jeecher 


contemplated female college. was her 
They begau 
in ill health and depression ; they continued in 
poverty and anxiety and over-work. From all 
those years we get the impression of an ardu 
ous, worried, and unhappy life. There were 
alleviations in the love and children that came 
to her with her married life, which began in 
1836; her husband, Calvin E. 
professor in her father’s theological school. 


Stowe, being a 


There was diversion in her literary labors 
stories for the annua’s of those days, a volume 
of which, ‘The Mayflower,’ was made up in 
1843—and in a literary club whose members 
were, in several instances, persons of some 
intellectual prominence. Salmon P. Chase was 
one of them. 

Her first knowledge of slavery on its own 
ground, and apparently the last, was in 1835, 
when she visited a Kentucky plantation which 
became Colonel Shelby’s in ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.’ At the time, she showed no interest in 
the peculiar institution, and not much at any 
time before the passage of the Fugitive-Slave 
Law. A very singular omission is that of any 
mention of the secession of the abolitionist 
students from Dr. Beecher’s Seminary—a mat- 
ter of such intense interest to the whole Beecher 
family that Harriet’s moral relation to it ought, 
it would seem, to have had some indication. 
At the time of the Cincinnati pro-slavery riots 
her husband was abroad, and her letters to | 
him are burdened with the matter. Of the 





abolitionists she is critical, and her treatment 
of them is unsympathetic and remote. Thus, 
in 1837, at Putnam, Ohio: ‘* Abolition being the 
fashion here, it is natural to look into its pa- | 
pers.” 


In 1839 she bad a slave-girl as a servant 
in her house when her master was in search of 
her. She was spirited away in the night by 
Prof. Stowe and H. W. Beecher, and this it 
dent furnisbed ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ with 
of its most thrilling episodes. 

In 1842 Prof. Stowe’s prophetic soul divined | 
the future of his wife with clear intelligence. 





one 


The Nation. 


Yet at this time she had done nothing to justify 
his prevision, and there 





was no immediate 
fulfilment; sickness and the mutiplication of 
children accounting for this, perbaps, sufti- 
It may, however, well be doubted 
whether she would ever have done anything 
considerable if not 


stirred. Her husband wrote to her 


ciently. 


she had been greatly 


‘My dear, you must be a literary 
It isso written in the book of fate 
your calculations accordingly. Get 
stock of health and brush up your mind. 
the E out of your name. 


woman, 
Make all 
a good 

Drop 
It only encumbers it, 


and interferes with the flow and euphony 
Write yourself fully and always Harriet 


Beecher Stowe, which is a name euphonious, 
flowing, and full of meaning. Then, my word 
for it, your husband will lift up his head in the 
gate and your children will rise up and call 
you blessed.” 

Yet the meagre answer to this summons for 
the next additions to 
‘The Mayflower’ and a tract, ‘ Earthly Care, a 
Heavenly Discipline.’ 


nine years was a few 
She should have known 
She had had enough 
of it, and to spare. The spell of general misery 
was broken when, in 1840, Prof. Stowe received 


whether it was so or not. 


a call to a professor's chair in Bowdoin Col 
lege. The salary was to be only $1,000 a year, 
but the 
horror which must somehow be escaped 
moving 


sickness of Cincinnati had become a 
The 
Mrs 


Bruns 


brought great burdens upon 


Stowe, and soon after her arrival in 
wick she was ‘‘ really glad for an excuse to he 
in bed.” It was a good excuse, the birth of her 
child, with whom in arms she wrote 
to the little 


college town a literary distinction compared 


seventh 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ so giving 
with which its other honors pale. 

The writing and the publication of ‘I 
Tom’s Cabin’ 


were certainly the most brillant 


and affecting episode in Mrs. Stowe’s career 
will be res 
£z rhey 


‘annot he that 


The chapters which reflect 
many 


it 
will let the others 


not what we should « 


who oO 


are 
xpect; it 
have been They 


they are what they might 


are singularly thinand taste 


less to the appetive 


that reckons on a feast. Nothing eould 
more meagre than the account of slavery and 
the anti-slavery agitation on pp. 141, 142 
What absurdity to say that *' No stronger ut 
terances against this national sin are to be 
found anywhere than in the letters and put 
lished writings of Jefferson, Washington, Ham 


ilton, Patrick Henry “! On p. 142 we read, 
‘* From the time of this [Missouri] com i 


till the vear 1833 t 


pron 


he slavery agitation slum 


beginning his 


bered.” Lundy is spoken of as g 
work after the West India emancipation of 
this year, when in fact bis labors were well 


nigh over. Certainly Mr. Stowe should have 


known that Garrison began the public 


sl, and that 1S 


ation of 
the Liberator in January, 1% 


was the year of his assault on the 





opposed to the ve-Slave Law; this in a 


letter from Mrs. Stowe to ber sister, but with 





mut editori rrection. But Theodore Parker 
James Freeman Clarke, and John T. Sargent 
are strangely overlooked—perhaps because 


they were non-evangelica Lhe passage is 


rs 


teresting as one of many showing what is, in 
leed, the most remarkable feature in the life 
of Mrs. Stowe—her intellectual and moral un 
preparedness for the task she was so soon to 


take in hand Her literary wi rk uy t this 
time had been inconsiderable in quantity and 
its quality bad not been at all remarkable 





There was nothing in her letters to suggest 
a literary gift, the there was much to 
suggest a literarv ambition. They were too 


intention, too wilfully enter- 
good private letters, but the 















was visible in aln 


“*prentice hand” 


line. For letter-writing 





Stowe never at any time had area t Let 
ters on matters of great publ nterest s! 
could write, in ber maturity, wit d eff 
Her pris te letters generally acK «OS ity 
and spontaneity Her lack of special intell 
tual preparation for her task comes out clearly 
in her letter to Frecerick | ass, after s 
had begun ‘ Uncle Tom,'in IN)1, asking m 
for information concerning cotton plantat < 
of which she has no personal hnow!le 
She has a paper written by a Souther: ante! 
but wants something f: anotl , t of 
view, She thinks Henrv Rit at AWAY 
slave, might furnish it It is wot 
that Southern critics found the book Ia 
local truth and lox The w ler is its 
ures were so few 

The lack of moral preparation was not less 
conspicuous. Living for eighteen vears next 
door to slavery, and, as it w the first sta 
tion of the underground ra a ‘ a 
any deep tnterest in the matter dur those 
years, her biographer | Kept it ~ t 
Apparently she waited, as did many « rs 
the Fugitive Slave Law to wake | . 
heart Even then it was thr her's 
eves that she saw the he: the s ‘ 
lhe facts did not appeal to her till Edwant 
Beecher’s wife tn Bast be ht 
ber 1n a succession of letters full of tt isery 
and shame of the ver ‘ gat 
length with : ** Now, Hattie, 1f 1 iusea 
as yV ucan, I would write somet hatw ! 
make this wl t n feel what a ’ ed 
thing slaverv is When Mra Stowe, readit 
the tier a i swick par r 

aTne t +) s, she « ? y «) ‘ e tT. 
n her band, a sa lw wi s 
tt x 1 wi tf li \ wa r w 
and greativ was it ke; 

The deat! “ at apter 
writ t a vis ? ‘ 

mr sery ’ ry, ix \ 

reve rises s ? . 1 4 ‘ is 

when be knows ‘ r he is ng and 
Mrs. Stowe m : it SAY When she 
began to 3 . \ in t Nat 
I J , 1s she had 1 a how it was 
: ny on It was a ito run for three 
months tran for te As it drew nea . 

nelusk 1 Bostotr iblisher wished to mak 
a book it, and offered to give the autt i 
ha share the profits hut she was as t 

nscious what she had done as at the start 
what she Was going t Mr ffer was re 
fused because her husband was “‘ altogether t 
poor ft ssume the risk rhe final agreement 
was for a 10 per cent. rovalty onthesales, This 


f the first three 


brought her $10,000 at the end « 

months and as much more at the end of six. 
Let no one, in his satisfaction in the moral im 
plications of that enormous sale, forget the sym 
pathetic pleasure that he cught to feel in Mrs. 


Stowe's material good fortune, her redemption 
from the poverty by which she had been so long 
oppre ssed, and her entrance on a fuil enjoy 
ment of the literary life. 

The wonderful fortunes of the book, into how 
many languages it was translated, how many 
editions there were in England, and how many 
copies there were sold—all this is much better 
told in the introduction to the fine edition pub 
lished than The 
value of a statement, on page 1{¥), by Mr. Samp 
that of 
copies circulated in Great Britain and the col 


about ten years ago here. 


son Low, “the aggregate number 


onies exceeds one and a half milions,” is dimi- 
nished by the absence of any date—a deficiency 
that the book at 
stage. 


is characteristic of every 
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The year following the publication of ‘Un- 
cle Tom,’ after preparing the ‘Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ in response to the adverse criti- 
cism that had been made upon the book, Mrs. 
Stowe went to Europe, and her reception in 
England was as cordial as she could desire. 
There is no lack of self-respect in Mrs. Stowe’s 
own allusions to the friendships that she formed 
and the attentions that were shown to her, but 
there is sometimes a lack of due respect and 
reverence for her in the emphasis which her 
biographer places upon these things and on the 
recognition of her genius by persons of high so- 
cial rank. Between her first visit to England 
in 1853 and her second visit in 1856, she had a 
considerable correspondence with Garrison, of 
which a fuller account is given in the Garrison 
biography than here, where in the letters there 
is no indication of omitted portions, as there 
sheu!d be, and must be always if we are not to 
have a kind of negative garbling. One effect 
of ‘Uncle Tom’ was to make Mrs. Stowe an 
abolitionist. She was a colonizationist when 
she wrote it, in sympathy with a contemporary 
revival of the cclonization doctrine to which 
even James G, Birney gave in his assent. At 
the same time she thought one effect of her 
book had been ‘‘ to moderate the bitterness of 
feeling in extreme abolitionists.” She had 
written to Douglass warmly against the aboli- 
tionist arraigument of the Church as ‘the bul- 
wark of slavery ’—an ex-slaveholder’s phrase 
—but later she justified this when writing, 
‘*The professed Christian Church is pushed up 
to its duty to the world,” and she found the 
leading Presbyterian paper of the North so hot 
against her book that even Southern critics 
called a balt. 

The enlarging influence of a great work and 
purpose has seldom had a finer illustration 
than in the general effect of ‘Uncle Tom’ on 
Mrs, Stowe’s mind and character. It helped to 
liberate the slave; it entirely liberated her own 
genius, After 1852 she seems a different 
woman. Looked to for counsel and encourage- 
ment, she rose to the occasion. In her letters 
we have the dignity of great events for the 
triviality of domestic miseries. In ‘ Dred,’ and 
the ‘Minister's Wooing, and ‘Old Town 
Folks,’ she attained to an artistic excellence 
which had been denied to her great improvisa- 
tion. Weare obliged to feel that if there had 
been at the foundation of ‘Uncle Tom’ the 
assimilated experience of the New England 
stories, it would have been a great advantage. 
We get the critical point of view in a few let- 
ters from Harriet Martineau, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, and James Russell Lowell. Mr. Low- 
ell’s letters are of great interest and im- 
portance, though on page 333 he does him- 
self immense injustice when he says, ‘From 
long babit and from the tendency of my 
studies, I cannot belp looking at things purely 
froman xsthetic point of view; and what I 
valued in ‘Uncle Tom’ was the genius, not the 
moral.” It was the general opinion of those of 
her critics who were best qualified to speak, 
that the art value of ‘Dred’ and ‘The Minister’s 
Wooing’ was much greater than that of 
‘Uncle Tom.’ Mrs. Stowe was in England when 
‘Dred’ came out, and its sale there ran up ina 
few weeks to 66,000, Strangely enough, there 
is not a word about the impression made by the 
book in America, nor of the disappointment 
whicb the author must bave felt in the failure 
of the general public to second the opinion of 
her literary friends. ‘ The Minister's Wooing’ 
does not lend itself to the doctrine that the 
best work is done without engagement of the 
conscience and the heart. It had a deeper 


moral root than ‘Uncle Tom.’ Mrs. Stowe’s 








soul was never shaken by the wickedness of 


slavery as by the enormity of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment 

Chapter xvii., entitled ‘‘ Florida, 1865-69,” 
in beth the index and the body of the work, 
covers the entire period of Mrs. Stowe’s winter 
residence in Florida to 1882. The next chapter 
returns to 1869, and ‘Old Town Folks,’ which 
was published in that year, the last of Mrs. 
Stowe’s books, in the opinion of her son (which 
probably reflects her own), that is likely to out- 
live the author. The chapter is largely taken 
up with certain strange experiences of Prof. 
Stowe ‘in the werld of spirits.” There is a 
good deal here and elsewhere bearing upon 
Mrs. Stowe’s interest in spiritualism, which 
was protracted and intense, but of which the 
final outcome was a complete distrust of the 
value, if not of the reality, of all supposed 
communications from another world. Delight- 
ful incidents of her later life were her friend- 
ships with Dr. Holmes and George Eliot. 
There was need of such, for there was much 
anxiety and pain for her in the ‘** Byron Con- 
troversy,” and the trial of her brother Henry 
for a criminal offence. The latter is treated 
exclusively in a long letter to George Eliot, 
full of generous admiration for her brother 
and confidence in his integrity, the absolute 
sincerity of which no one can reasonably 
doubt, and in which the most implacable of 
Mr. Beecher’s critics ought to take unqualified 
delight. In the ‘‘ Byron Controversy,” many 
who agree with Dr. Holmes that Mrs. Stowe had 
made good her accusation, will equally agree 
with George Eliot that the advantage to Lady 

3yron’s character from Mrs. Stowe’s disclosure 
was no sufficient compensation for the harm it 
did to the community, by fixing its attention 
on a matter so intolerably vile. 

In 1875 Mrs. Stowe was induced to make an 
extensive tour as a public reader from her own 
writings, The experiment, however lucrative, 
proved wearisome and joyless, and was not 
tried again. June 14, 1582, her seventieth 
birthday was celebrated very pleasantly at 
Newtonville, Mass., under the auspices of her 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, The occa- 
sion brought together more than two bundred 
people of literary and social distinction, and 
there were poems read from Whittier and 
Holmes and others, with appropriate words of 
greeting and response. This was Mrs. Stowe’s 
last public appearance ; and her last words, re- 
ferring to the race problem in the South, were 
a golden prophecy: ‘‘ Everything that ought 
to happen is going tohappen.” The last letters 
given are full of tender reminiscences. In one 
of these, on page 508, a stanza occurs, without 
quotation marks, contrary to Mrs. Stowe’s 
custom in quoting, which will be generally 
taken as her own, But it does her no credit as 
it stands, and it is, in fact, a dreadfully man- 
gled recollection of the last stanza in Frederic 
W. Myers’s splendidly lyrical ‘‘ St. Paul.” It 
ought to read : 

**Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sin- 

He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed ; 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.”’ 


DU CHAILLU’S VIKING AGE. 

The Viking Age. The Early History, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the 
English-speaking Nations. By Paul B. Du 
Chaillu. 2 vols. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
185%. illustrations and map. 

book-maker Du Chaillu has 


THE veteran 


again earned a notable and wel!-merited sue- 
cess, this time in a field which, in English lite- 
rature especially, has been signally left un- 
While in Germany and in Scandi- 
been written upon 


eared for, 


navia itself books have 





the life of the ancient inhabitants of the North, 
no such comprehensive popular work as this, 
with citations from the old literature and illus- 
trations of all sorts of objects preserved from the 
ancient days, has yet appeared. It is, accord- 
ingly, an unused opportunity that the author 
of the work, with characteristic energy, has 
recognized and seized. The two volumes are 
filled to overflowing with curious and interest- 
ing facts concerning the people of the Scandi- 
navian North, whose manners, social customs, 
and national life the more than thirteen hun- 
dred illustrations serve to bring up almost visi- 
bly before us. 

Just what Mr. Du Chaillu means,however, by 
the ‘Viking Age,’ is not absolutely apparent. As 
commonly applied by historians, it is only the pe- 
riod between 800 and 1600 4. D., when the North- 
ern people enter particularly upon that restless 
epoch of their history which conquered parts of 
the British Islands, Shetland, and the Orkneys, 
populated Iceland, and made a Normandy in 
France. To give it an archeological terminolo- 
gy, it falls, accordingly, wholly within the [ron 
Age. In point of fact, there were Vikings in 
spirit, and perhaps also in name, long before 
this period of extended, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, concerted action. Du Chaillu has appa- 
rently used the term generically to apply to the 
whole time, historic and prehistoric, through 
which the Northern nations can be traced, and 
has even illustrated earlier remains that may 
not have belonged to a Teutonic people at all. 
There is no reason, of course, why all this 
should not be embodied in such a work ; it 
ought, however, to be explained and a new 
terminology substantiated. 

An innovation much more striking, however, 
than this is boldly set forward on the title-page, 
where we are told that we are to read, not, as 
we had supposed, the record of an allied Teu- 
tonic people, but the history of the actual ‘‘ an- 
cestors of the English-speaking nations.” Now, 
there is no doubt of the common origin of the 
so-called Teutonic nations—that is a conclusion 
no longer necessary to prove. Tosubstantiate, 
however, a degree of consanguinity never be- 
fore suspected, it is necessary to bring for- 
ward proof of the most striking and unim- 
peachable character, based upon newly dis- 
covered facts, or, which is much the same 
thing, upon discarded material unexpectedly 
made good. Du Chaillu, however, has not 
done this. In the light of existing material 
the matter was definitively settled long ago, and 
our author has discovered nothing new. Very 
frequently, in this part of his work, he has 
either not had at his disposal the entire facts 
of the case, or he has failed to weigh accurate- 
ly, without preconception, what others accept 
as facts. 

In regard to the settlement of England from 
the Continent in the fifth century, contem- 
porary, or nearly contemporary, records are 
fairly explicit, nor in their essential features is 
there reason to doubt their authenticity. Of 
the invading tribes the Saxons, evidently at 
this time the collective name of several tribes 
not all originally bearing it, lived in the region 
both to the north and the south of the Elbe ; 
the Angles were in contiguous territory to the 
north, the Jutes still further to the north 
in the upper part of the neck of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein peninsula. Both Ptolemy, in 
the second century, and Marcianus, a little 
while after him, knew of Saxons on the penin- 
sula to the north of the Elbe. Eutropius, in 
the latter part of the following century, de- 
scribes Saxons as making piratical attacks— 
Viking voyages, if one chooses—upon the coasts 
of Gaul. It is a matter, furthermore, of but 
little doubt that it was the same Saxon pirates, 
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sailing out of the mouths of the Weser, the 
Elbe, and the Eider, who afterwards extended 
their excursions across the Channel and ravag- 
ed the shoresof Roman Britain. Although Du 
Chaillu, to prove differently, has again brought 
to light an argument apparently long since 
laid to rest, Limes Savonicus and Littus Sao 


onicum mean not the country the Saxons 
occupied, but the marches they harried. 
Earlier accounts of these Teutonic maritime 


tribes there are none, 
the Suevi only applies to the people adjacent 
to Gaul or the Empire. 
Angles, to be sure, by name, but only inci 


Ceesar’s description of 
Tacitus mentions the 


dentally as a North-German tribe with whom 
he manifestly did not come in contact. As 
regards the actual settlement of England from 
449 on, there is, 
reason to doubt the main facts of the tradi- 
tional account contained in the Anglo-Saccon 
Chronicle and in Bede, 
thus far been brought forward to disprove it, 
lan- 


is, as has been intimated, no 


No good evidence has 


and the evidence of institutions and of 
guage is unmistakably in its favor. 

If the Saxons were a Continental Teutonic 
tribe, or, what is most likely, a congeries of 
tribes, the generalizations of Tacitus, as con- 
tained in the ‘Germania,’ ought manifestly to 
apply to their institutions, even after the lapse 
of more than four centuries and the transfer- 
ence toanew environment, provided, of course, 
that those institutions have been left to pursue 
a 
foreign interference. 


development as unimpaired as may be by 
In point of fact, there is 
not a general, but a most particular coinci- 
dence between the institutions of the Teutonic 
tribes of the Continent in 
and the Anglo-Saxons of early England. 


the time of Tacitus 
Such 
writers, for instance, as Stubbs, in his ‘Con- 
stitutional History,’ have pointed out in detail 
and incontrovertibly the links of the connect 
ing chain. That it is possible, on the other 
hand, to prove not only a multitude of funda- 
mental correspondences, but numerous striking 
coincidences between English and Scandinavian 
institutions, is a result presupposed by the com- 
monly accepted Teutonic origin of both people. 
Such a proof, nevertheless, in the absence of 
historical or other data to substantiate it, estab 
lishes nothing more than the original con- 
sanguinity that is now no longer a matter of 
doubt. To cite, however, as illustrative of the 
early_institutions of the ancestors of the Eng- 
lish the laws contained in those sagas speciti- 
cally Icelandic, no one of which could possibly 
have had its action until the tenth century, is 
In old 


Icelandic literature we have a storehouse of 


an unpardonably careless use of terms. 


detail as to primitive conditions of society and 
state that is utterly lacking to any such extent 
elsewhere among the Germanic peoples. While 
no one, therefore, will dispute the exceeding 





and especial value of the sagas for the light 
they shed upon ancient Teutonic life, there is, 
nevertheless, here an interval of nearly five 
centuries from the usually accepted date of the 
settlement of Engiand; a new environment 
that has necessitated, to no small extent, new 
conditions; and a direct descent from Norway 
which had already established itself as a na- 
tionality over against the other Scandinavian 
tribes. 
It an appeal is made to the phonology or to 
the lexicographical elements of the guages 
of the people here brought into question, the 
fact of identity that Du Chaillu assumes be- 
comes more than ever hopelessly incapable of 
proof. The assumption of identity at the late 
day that our author aftirms the languages to 
have been the same, presupposes in the first } 
a subsequent differentiation which, under the | 
known circumstances of historical development 


lan 


ace 





The 


Nation. 


ineach dialect, is unparalleled elsewhere and 
Mr. Du Chaillu leaves 
this point, however, wholly outside of his ar 
gument, although this one fact alone is quite 
enough to disprove his whole elaborate reason 


utterly impossible here. 


ing. The claim to community of language as 
here presented is based upon two or three ex 
tracts from Old Norse writings that are, how 
ever, capable of an entirely different interpre 
tation from that which the author puts upon 
them. The principal statement in Old Norse 
literature directly the 
that contained in the ‘Gunniaugs Saga,’ whose 
and 1009 


ment is, however, not aconstituent part of the 


bearing upon case is 


action falls between 9S3 This state- 


original saga, but was added by the saga-writ 


er, in all probability at least a century anda 


haif after the events with which it is here 
placed in juxtaposition. Itis as follows: ‘* The 
tongue was one in England and Norway before 


But 
Eng 


descended.” 


William the Bastard conquered England. 


thenceforward French current 
he 


explanation 


was in 


land, since was thence [sic] 
of this 

here were two Teutonic people speak- 
ing kindred had differen 
tiated time the 
in but little. 
at this time, free intercourse between the 
Anglo-Saxonsand the people of the North. The 
Icelanders, 


The 
that 


true simply is 
which 
the 
generically 


dialects, 
themselves, at 
mind, 


writer 
has There 


is, 


, in their character of 
fortune, 
understood 


particularly 
or wandering 
not 


merchant, soldier of 


scald, were readily only in 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, but also in 


England, as numerous instances from the sagas 
The fact, however, that 
the language of one land was intelligible in the 


incontestably prove. 


others by no manner of means precludes dif 





ferentiation. Compared with the language | 
brought into England by the Normans at the 


to that 
that is spoken over the whole Teutonic terri 
tory. 
from this very time that is not Old Norse, as 


Conquest, it is up time one language 


There is, besides, plenty of Anglo Saxon 


the most cursory comparison of the very scaldic 


strophes that were recited by Icelanders in 


England with the English language of that 


day will prove. A point that Du Chaillu has 


lost sight of corroborates this theory: the 
first detinite knowledge that we have of the 
North is that contained in the narratives of 


Ohthere and Wulfstan, 
of Alfred the Great 


} 


had no previous k 


who came to the court 


~} 
In Sei 


Alfred apparently 


nowleeége of the North, and 


eagerly accepted their information, which he ap- 


pends to his translation of Orosius. These tw 


Northnien, in the ninth century, so far as can 





be seen, have no difticulty in communicating 
with the King, but the le ge of Alfred's 
Orosius is very far from Old Norse of 
this or any other period 

Mr. Du Chaillu further raises the point that 
nowhere in the sagas is ‘*Saxon”™ applied to 
England or its inhabitants, thus leaving the in- 
ference that the Northmen were themselves the 
su-called Anglo-Saxons. If the term *t Saxon 
howev as applied to the people or the lan- 
guage of England does not in the North 





ppear 








neither, as Freeman shows it * Norman Con- 
est,’ does it oceur from a true Teutonic 
source In Anglo-Saxon literature itself before 
the Conquest ] Chronicies use ‘* Engle” 
f the followers Hengest and Horsa, while | 
the peor; asa Ww are ** Angeleynn,” and 


Is ** hogiise 


In the same way 


O.d Norse bas ‘“* Enskirmenn, 


Englishmen, 


Enskr,” English, ‘* Enska,” the English lan 
guage ‘* Saxor however, appears frequent- 
y enough in the sagas with its own significa- 


there 


invariably applied to Ger- 





far the more valuable 


and by 


a 





and satisfactory part of Du Chaillu’s book is 
that formed by the translations from Old Norse 
originals, which have been judiciously selected 


so as to form, as nearly as may be, a connect 


account of the details of ancient life int 
North, As a whole, they are extremely we 
rendered. Thisis particularly true of the prose 
which includes extracts from the You 
Edda, from the eariy Norwegian and Iceland 
laws, and almost the whole range of the saga 
literature. As much, perhaps, cannot always 
be said of the Eddic and scaldic poetry, wt 


although it is usually true to the letter of t 
original, vet often falls far sho 
citous, and is frequently entirely lackiog in the 


peculiar essence that gi 


character, and which a mere transiat t 
words is entirely inadequate tot luce 

As for the book asa whole, wi s ties 
have for the most part taken it too sertousty 
as if it were, or pretended to be, as t anid 
not a popular exposition of < t which 
it treats, if is none the less am ri of persist 














ent and ingenious resear f extraor 
nary literary veal. If Mr. Du Cha as not 
proved the startling assumpt t 
page, he has, nevertheless, made a st note 
worthy addition to the Englhlst rature of 
the historv, manners, and cus s of an rf 
Scandinavia. 
BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE, 
Memortes of Fifty Years Rw Lester Wallack 
With an introduction by Laurence Hatton 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
lhe Lond Sta Its Historva Tra ns 
from oO to TSSS Ry H. Ba KRaket 
London : W. H. Allen & C 2 vo's 
Our Recent Actors: Being R ‘ s 4 
al, and nany cases Persona s 
tished Performers of bot! bh 
some Incidental Notices of Li re, 
By Westland Marston. Jvols inl Rost 
Roberts Bras 
Le Thcdtre en France Histoire de la Littéra 
ture dramatique depuis ses origines Jusqua 
: Par L. Petitde Julleville. Paris 
Colin New York } W. Chris 
La Comédie en Fran mm N Ville. Siecle. Par 
C. Lenient. 2 vols Paris: Hachette; New 
York : F. W. Christern 
Mr Lester Watcack bore an honored name 
he came of good tl trical steck he Was & 
comedian with great breadth of humor and 
abundant dash ; he was a kindly man in pri- 
vate life; but he had an overwhelming self 


consclousness—an egotism almost incompara- 
ble even in the history of the stage. Thus it 
happened that, succeedir theat 


g to the finest 
i 





rical property ever passed from father to son, 
he saw it slowly crumble and decay in his 
bands, until at last he gave up the theatre 
founded by his father on a rock, and he was 
reduced to taking a benefit like any other 


theatrical wreck. Moreover, after baving as 
sociated all his life with clever people, he left 
a book of reminiscence absolutely devoid of 
value. From the perusal of these ‘ Memories 
of Fifty Years’ with no addition to 
our knowledge of the stage, its art, or its his- 


we rise 
tory, except a sharper impression of the au 
thor’s extraordinary egotism. The publishers 
have done all that need be done for an author. 
The cover of the book is neat ; the ty pography 
is elegant ; there is an abundance of illustra- 
tions. The editor has treated the actor with 
the utmost care, having provided a list of 
parts and an index, and written a biographical 
sketch which is a model of brevity, compiete- 





ness, and courtesy, such as we may fairly ex- 
pect from Mr. Laurence Hutton. 

The only fault to be found with either editor 
or publisher is that they have allowed to ap- 
pear the needless and pointless mention of the 
domestic difficulties of Hamblin, whose rela- 
tives survive to be wounded by Wallack’s care- 
less chatter. It is Wallack himself who did 
the least for his book. We quite understand 
the feeling of the old soldier and old playgoer 
who said that this volume of ‘ Memories’ ‘‘was 
the biggest give-away since ‘ McClellan’s Own 
Story,’” and it is like that in so far as the hero 
is condemned out of hisown mouth. As an in- 
stance of the blindness which allowed Lester 
Wallack to see only bimself, we may call at- 
tention to pp. 205-7, from which it appears that 
the actor was very intimate with Thackeray, 
whom he met night after night when the novel- 
ist was in this country, and the one fragment 
of the novelist’s talk that lingered in Wallack’s 
memory was a compliment on his acting with 
Blake in ‘‘A Cure for the Heartache.” The 
book is bare even of amusing anecdotes of his 
fellow-players, a class quick to see a joke and 
prompt to tell it, and adroit in setting it off to 
best advantage. Almost the only jest the read- 
er can recall readily is Blake’s rather vulgar 
practical joke on the name of the unimportant 
actor whom he caused to figure on the play- 
billas ‘* Mr. B. Hind.” It remains to be re- 
corded only that Lester Wallack was born in 
Varick Street, in this city, and that he dwelt 
here at least two-thirds of his life: yet, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, he remained all 
his days an Englishman, and he died at last a 
foreigner in the country of his birth. 

Mr. H. Barton Baker is already known to 
readers of theatrical books as the author of 
‘Our Old Actors,’ a pleasant, gossiping, un- 
critical, and often inaccurate series of bio- 
graphical sketches of the more distinguished 
British comedians and tragedians, His present 
book is misnamed; it is in reality a series of 
histories of each of the London theatres as 
they have come and gone during the past three 
centuries. As such it is very welcome indeed, 
We know not where else to look for such an 
account, the utility of which will be apparent 
at once to all who have ever had occasion to 
pursue any original investigation in theatrical 
history. Especially to be commended is the 
chronological Jist of the London theatres from 
the earliest period to the present time, begin- 
ning with the theatre built in 1576 and ending 
with the Shaftesbury and the Lyric, opened 
only last year. It is to be hoped that some 
such similar list may soon be prepared of the 
theatres of New York, tracing the history of 
each house through all its successive changes 
of name. The present Daly’s Theatre, for ex- 
ample, has been known as Banvard’s, Wood’s, 
and the Broadway; and other Broadway Thea- 
tres have existed near Broome Street and oppo- 
site Waverley Place before the present theatre 
at Forty-first Street. 

Mr. Baker considers first the Elizabethan and 
then the Restoration play-houses, Then, in two 
chapters each, he gives us the annals in outline 
of Drury Lane andof Covent Garden, A single 
chapter suffices for the Haymarket and for the 
King’s Theatre (Her Majesty’s). In the second 
volume separate chapters are given to the 
Olympic, the Lyceum, the Adelphi, the St. 
James’s, the Princess’s (with its memories of the 
Keans), Sadler’s Wells (the scene of Phelps’s 
triumphs), and the former Prince of Wales’s 
(where Mrs. Bancroft brought out the Robert- 
sonian comedies). The other minor theatres are 
more briefly considered. Mr, Baker is not as 
precise or as accurate asthe late Mr, Blanchard, 
who covered some of the same ground in briefer 
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articles in the successive ‘‘ HKra Almanacks,” 
but, for the most part, his work is done fairly 
enough. His English is execrable; he dislikes 
Americans; he thinks the late Mr. Sothern was 
a bad actor; and he approves of one of the 
most outrageous acts ever committed by a 
literary pirate, Fitzball’s dramatization of 
Cooper’s ‘ Pilot,’ in which the nationality of 
the heroes was changed, and Long Tom Coffin 
was made to appear as an Englishman. It is 
perhaps characteristic, also, that Mr. Baker 
accepts Mr. Burnand as the author of 
‘* Proof” (a bald adaptation from the French), 
and that he thinks that Scribe wrote ‘‘ Don 
César de Bazan.” 

Dr. Westland Marston is a dramatic author 
of high repute and wide experience, and he 
ought, therefore, to be a dram.tic critic of nice 
discrimination. The present volume of theat- 
rical reminiscence is almost an autobiography, 
and, with but a few sparse exceptions, it is a 
critical record of things seen. It would be 
better were it wholly so, for a first-hand report 
has always its own value. We felt a certain 
doubtfulness as to Dr. Marston’s disinterested- 
ness, or acumen, when we read in his preface 
a flattering reference to Mr. T. Thorne, who is 
one of the poorest of contemporary English 
low comedians, but who happens also to be the 
manager of a London theatre. For the most 
part, however, the criticism is sound, although 
we cannot but think that Dr. Marston over- 
praises the late Adelaide Neilson, an actress of 
limited gifts, unduly lauded during her life, 
and nearly always overestimated since her 
death. He is more moderate in his praise of 
Fechter, also an overrated performer. His ap- 
preciation of Charlotte Cushman is hearty and 
discriminating. Among the others whom he 
considers are Macready, Phelps (from whom he 
quotes an opinion absolutely in favor of the 
Diderot-Coquelin theory), Charles Kemble, and 
Charles Kean (and of the latter he tells several 
amusing stories, indicating a keener sense of 
humor on the actor’s part than the feeble but 
authorized biography would have suggest- 
ed). 

Although there is no lack of fairly good his- 
tories of French dramatic literature, M. Petit 
de Julleville’s excellent compendium is wel- 
come. It is greatly to be wished that we had 
as good a history of English dramatic litera- 
ture; Prof. Ward’s is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, and it stops with the reign of Queen 
Anne. M. de Julleville is already known to 
those interested in the French drama by his 
careful study of the rude stage literature of 
the middle ages; and in the early part of the 
present volume he does little more than sum- 
marize the results set forth at length in his 
larger treatises. Like most French writers 
about dramatic literature, M. de Julleville con- 
siders plays strictly from the theatrical point 
of view; in France a play is something to be 
played, and the heresy of the ‘‘ closet-drama ” 
has never taken root there. The non-theatrical 
point of view is one of the chief defects of Mr. 
yeorge Saintsbury’s histories of French litera- 
ture; to Mr. Saintsbury it seems to make little 
difference whether or not a play had been act- 
ed or was intended to be acted. Of course, no 
critic with a real understanding of the princi- 
ples of the drama would ever make a blunder 
like that, While the account of the early French 
stage, its origins, its growth, and its develop- 
ment, is perhaps what is freshest in M. de Julle- 
ville’s history, he is perfectly at home in the 
other divisions of his subject. The chapter on 
Moliére is wholly adequate, The discussion of 
the contemporary French dramatists is perti- 
nent and acute. Note, for example, his trac- 
ing (pp. 358-9) of the possible connection be- 
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tween the ruder melodrama of Pixérécourt 
and the splendidly rhetorical plays of Hugo. 

One point which M, de Julleville brings out 
clearly is, that, frequent as were the French 
imitations of the Spanish drama in the seven- 
teenth century, they were not more in num- 
ber than the French imitations of the English 
drama in the eighteenth century. He shows, 
for instance, how the plot of ‘ Venice Pre- 
served ” was used in La Fosse’s Roman tragedy 
of ** Manlius” (see, also, pp. 286, 303, 305, and 
306). This same point is repeatedly brought 
out in M. Lenient’s history of French comedy 
in the last century. In view of the ampler 
richness of French dramatic literature in the 
days of its great trinity, Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, and seeing the vigorous revival of 
French dramatic art in our own day, with 
Hugo and Scribe, Dumas, father and son, 
Augier and Sardou, we may sometimes over- 
look the value of French comedy in the 
eighteenth century. But a book like this of 
M. Lenient’s forces us to acknowledge the 
vitality and vivacity of the dramatists of that 
day also. Regnard, Dancourt, Destouches, 
Marivaux, Sedaine, and, greatest of all, Beau- 
marchais—these are names not to be neglected. 
M. Lenient’s account of their comedies is an 
honest and conscientious work, lacking a lit- 
tle in originality and in personal impressions, 
but orthodox and trustworthy. 


A New England Girlhood, Outlined from Me- 
mory. By Lucey Larcom. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1889. 

Ir is difficult to convey by brief notice the 

charm of this simple autobiography of early 

years in New England, which is the last issue 
of the Riverside Library for Young People, 

It is written for the young, and that fact has 

influenced both the style and the contents ; but 

it has aninterest for older readers who may 
enjoy an exceedingly truthful and unvarnished 
picture of life in an humble New England home, 
typical of thousands of such hearths, in which 
the virtue and power of New England lay. 
Miss Larcom has obtained some repute asa 
minor poetess by graceful verses of local in- 
terest, and was at one time an object of curi- 
osity as one of the literary mill-girls of Lowell, 
who made such a collection of factory hands as 
the world never saw ejsewhere, at the time 
when Lowell sprang up asacentre of manu- 
factures. She was born at Beverly, on the 
Massachusetts coast, and grew up with just 
such training and amid the same traditions 
and circumstances as then were the com- 
mon lot of New England birth, although 
the sea-faring influence prevailing in Massa- 
chusetts Bay gave a peculiar local color to 
hee childhood. She describes in homely phrase 
and without reservation the persons of her 
girlhood, the family and relatives, the country 
scenes, the school and the church, the foreign 
touches in the community arising from a world- 
wide trade which took a sailor fromevery fami- 
ly; and mingles with this trivial anecdotes, but 
such as show very plainly and often with de- 
lightful simplicity the life of a child in these 
surroundings, The chapter upon the Hymn- 
Book, and the confession she makes of her child- 
ish errorsin religious matters, and her reasoning 
about them atthe time, are characteristic. The 
nearness of England—the books for the young 
then coming principally from English pens and 
theimaginary children being English—is notice- 
able; and the excellent reading of those days, 
which included the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ always 

a prime favorite, Shakspere, Cowper, Miss 

Edgeworth, Scott’s novels, Layard’s and Ste- 

phens’s travels, and the like, is something to 
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make one regret the old time, and to help one 
to understand why New England was fruitful 
in literature. The whole range of life, intel 
lectual, religious, and social, is covered by Miss 
Larcom’s narrative, and the forming elements 
in it are plainly made out, while the scene of 
hillside and sea, and the gray streets with the 
great and humble houses, the graveyard, and 
the ships coming and going, is admirably ren- 
dered as a background, It was a community 
in which as a child she did not know the mean 
ing of “rich” and 

The family, however, was in humble circum 
stances, and when the father died, leaving only 
the strip of Jand und the house, it was nec: 
ry for the widow to make some provision for 
the children. to and 
took charge of one of the boarding houses. 
Then Miss Larcom soon grew old enough to do 
some little work at the mills, and of course did 


poor,” 


SSu- 


She removed Lowell, 


it. She wasstill quite young, apparently under 
fourteen, and was able to pass an inter 


vening year at Beverly before she came into 
the mills to do a woman’s full work. 
interesting portion of the volume to many will 
be her portrayal of the life led there by the 
New England girls who came from all parts t 
earn their living. 
and liberal, and endeavored to do all that was 
possible for these young women. 


The more 


The management was wise 


A single pas- 
Sie} 
sage will best present Miss Larcom’s impres- 
sion of her mates, who with her were support- 
ing a magazine, learning German or ethics, 

or welcoming Carlyle and Tennyson: 

“What were we? Girls who were working 
in a factory for the time, to be sure; but none 
of us had the least idea of continuing at that 
kind of work permanently. Our composite 
pee. had it been taken. would have 

een the representative New England girlhood 

of those days. We had all been tairly educated 
at public o1, private schools, and many of us 
were resoluiely bent on obtaining a better edu- 
cation. Very few were among us without some 
distinct plan for bettering the condition of 
themselves and those they loved. For the first 
time our young women had come forth from 
their home retirement in a throng, each with 
her own individual purpose. For twenty years 
or so Lowell might have been looked upon as a 
rather select industrial school for young peo- 
ple. The girls then were just such girls as are 
knocking at the doors of young women’s col 
leges to-day.” 

Many of them supported themselves at the 
seminaries of the best class one half the year 
by working the other half at the mills; 
were working in order to send their brcthersto 
college—the man’s privilege; they all seem to 
have valued and used the opportunities supplied 
them at Lowell by societies and classes to im- 
prove their minds. Miss Larcom 
pathetically of their lives, but with a fidelity 
which carries its own warrant on its face. She 
adopts the tradition of her people that it is 
natural for women as 
that it is their duty, and that it 
no reason for regret in an honest heart. 

She left the mills when little more than twen- 


some 


writes svim 


well as men to work, 


brings witb it 


ty, and added to her life the experience of 
“ going West.” The change from the mill-ma 
chinery to the unsettled and treeless [linois 
prairies is strikingly shown; the description 


of the travellers and of the mood of the emi 
grant beginning build a h 
strange land is excellent in truth and 
and here her story ends with a 
of the college she found, already ff 
even there, and in which she was abi 
plete her education 
stitution. The entire narrative is thus an 

lustration of working life led by a girl under 
the stimulus of conscientious habit, and with 
the purpose always to care not k 
mind than for the wants of life. It 
be stimulating to those in similar 


to 


by workin 





circunl- 
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stances to her own, and should be interesting 
to others, The simple tributes to the daily 
virtue and character of her immediate friends, 
and particularly a sister, are an added charm, 
and give breadth to the volume as a record of 
the common womanhood of the New England 
stock in its usual and average examples in the 
The lover of New Eng- 
land traditions could not ask for a truer or sim 


community at large. 


pler account of them forty vears ago; and to 
those who are interested to know what it was 
that constituted that hardy and fertile life, so 
often praised, the book will give much instrue- 
tion. Itis, however, meant for the young, to 
whom its style and matter are adapted, and for 


them there could not be m re he althy food, 


Arkansas Geological 
for of John C 
gist. In four volumes 
Roek Press Printing Co. 


Survey. Annual Report 
Branner, State Geolo 


Vols. L-ILL. Little 


ISSS 


Up to within a comparatively recent date Jess 
has been detinitely known about the geology of 
the State of Arkansas than of almost any of our 
States or Territories. Not only was there here 
a serious gap in our knowledge of the general 
geological structure of the country, but there 
existed no adequate means of estimating the 
probable basis of fact in the reports that ap 
peared from time to time of discoveries in it 
of The 


of mineral deposits of marvellous wealth, 
a State Geological Survey 


recent institution of 
was therefore a wise method of establishing a 
for the de 
velopment of its mimeral resources, though it 


permanent and legitimate basis 
may result in dispelling some of the visions 
of untold wealth to be acquired in it with little 
or no labor that are apt to be entertained with 
regard to regions geologically unknown. 

The selection for its Director of a man like 
Mr. Branner, who, having won his geological 
spurs under Hartt in Brazil, has had conside 
rable practical experience in this country, was 
particularly fortunate, seeing that he is also 
one who appreciates the importance of scienti 
The method of 


treatment pursued in these first reports is a 


fic methods inapplied geology 


distinct advance over that hitherto employed 
by many State geologists of 


B a 


describing the re 


gion surveyed areally, &. e., by counties, t 


inv 





ships, or other artificial 
g it 
lividual geolo 
and to 


has been intrusted the investi 


subdivisions. It con- 
s in discussin 
the in 


oatate, 


systematically, 
of gical formations 
each of his assistants 
ation of a special 
Vol i. con 


p of formations 
rt of a preliminary examinatior 


formation or group 


tains a rep 


western Arkansas, with special reference to 
y Prof. Theo 


In the choice of Prof. Com- 


resources in the precious metals, | 





B. Comstock 


stock Mr. Branner has been less 


fortunate than 
in the case of his other assistants, but with the 


meagre funds at his command he evident!v had 
range of choice ‘rof. Com- 


10 very wide 


stock’s theoretical views are veculiar to him 
self, and unintelligit to the majority of his 
readers, and are of little practical value. In 


has done what he could for 
field, all his 


ut a poor showing for the 


unpromising yet with 
> makes t 





f the region examined. Vol 


ains a discussion of the Neozoic geology 





Kansas, by Robert T. Hill, 
w! ; fills the important gap in 
the cretaceous and tertiary formations between 





tain region and the East, and 
hows the character and 
¢ 
f 





rigin the soils of the region, the me- 
thods of improving them, and the eco- 
nomic resources of these formations, such 


building materials, gypsum, chalk, 


as CJays 








ve 
wy 
= 

il 


lignites, ete. Vol. iii, is by Arthur Winslow 


on the geology of the coal regions in west: 
Arkansas, with economic discussions of ¢ 
comparative composition and aday ity of 


the Various coals, 
Such a method of tre 


with the areal treatme 








work of the topographer wt 4khes ao ma 
showing the surface conflyuration of a given 
area, its hills and valleys and natura * 
compared with that of the land-off survey 
who runs out the lines fa townst ats 
much per mile, and makes a map showing y 
the outlines of the area surveved and the; : 
where streams cross these | a |} } 
terial furnished by the latter, by AWiny 
the intermediate portion of su strenins 
tween their intersections with the surws 
lipes, an approximate ip tt wily 
systems could be produced, but one in w 
guesswork necessarily f . a la 
tion of the data. I ‘ t gh this 
thod is, it was alone ploved t grees 
part of the maps of our intrv ou for 
graphical surveys had been instituted. The sy: 
tem of geological surveys by counties, indes 
affordisa basis upon which @ svs n survey 
may be built; but unless the svstema 
made by one familiar with all ¢ features of 
the country by personal observat - 
necessarily have a large proportio f gucse 
work included in it 
Fugitive Faets: An Epitom { Genera for 
mation Edited by Rol rhe MA 
New York: A. I. Bart. iss} 4 
As one star differeth from another va 
may one compilatior ave few aims 
another upon the reader's a nt s ‘A 
the fruit of many vears’ searching for the 
needles of out-of-the-way irning hers are 
but pages of a seray kK in which is pasted 
vything, on anv sul which s es t! 
maker's eve The present we pt ted and 
neativ beund volume belongs to the latter 
class. We presume tl pile s pleased at 
having his clippings in a shape easier to hand 
and we dare sav there are persons ft wt 
“Gems” from the ency pamdia will be more 


ing than ‘‘ Choice Passages” of like 


; ¢ 
Interest 


length from the works of Shakspere or Mrs 
Southworth. Fora schoolboy, again, to wl 

useful Knowledge (not ‘luded in his text 
books) must be administered in small and varied 


doses, this book might be a desirable prize or 
birthday gift tis as full of information as 
an egg is of meat, and, from the composition 
of Absinthe to the politics of Zululand, ali inte- 


“d for 


It is hardly worth while to ing 


rests are provide 
into the 
both be 
of this 
sort, and because it makes no pretensions either 


nire 
quality of the information furnished, 


cause no student would consult a book 


to supersede or to stand in the way of any seri 
ous work of reference. We sha!! therefore per- 
mit ourselves only two criticisms: one is, that 
much 
knowing whence it 


of the value of a **serap ” consists in 
is taken; the productions 
of a space writer on the Greenbush News not 
having the same degree of value, to some per- 
sons, as an extract on the same topic from the 
‘Britannica’ would have. Mr. 
gives this credit. Our second criticism is, that 
the alphabetical order in which the titles are 
arranged is not that of the key words, and, as 
there are no cross-references, much that the 
book for reference. 
Thus, articles on Railways are found under 
Europe, New York (elevated), and First; Beils 
under Great; Bluelaws under both Blue and 


Massachusetts; Mugwump under Origin, ete. 


Thorne never 


contains is unavailable 
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The Home of a Naturalist. By the Rev. Biot 
Edmondston and Jessie M. E. Saxby. Se- 
cond edition, Scribner & Welford. 1890. 
8vo, vi.-395 pp., illustrated. 

In this volume are some twenty chapters, most 
of which appeared in Chambers’ Journal and 
other British periodicals so long ago that 
their present repubiication has the effect of no- 
velty. But there is nothing in them which the 
march of time should render uninviting. On 
the contrary, the bits of folk-lore and descrip- 
tion of life in the Shetlands before the invasion 
of steamers and tourists become more attract- 
ive as the years go by. The papers separately 
published were well worth gathering and re- 
printing in permanent form. We have seldom 
derived more pleasure and satisfaction from a 
book of this class than the present volume has 
afforded. No one, young or old, we think, will 
finish its perusal without a feeling of gratitude 
to the authors for the charming and instruct- 
ive pictures they have sketched. Home life 
of asort only too infrequent, lived under con- 
ditions which the progress of civilization is 
rapidly effacing; sport and outdoor life, now 
no longer possible in like measure in any part 
of Britain; animal psychology, as developed 
in a loving study of domestic pets—not the cat 
and collie alone, but such as the gull, the 
cormorant, or the seal; legends and supersti- 
tions as weird as those of Brittany and as 
firmly believed ; Shetland weddings in that 
far-off time; the good physician, braving storm 
and tide-race on his mission of bumanity—these 
things, and such as these, pass in review before 
us. They are simply told, out of personal ex- 
perience and a full heart. Only one chapter, 
the last, seems to have a touch of fiction in it, 
and the altered note here is very marked. 

The book is well worth better illustrations; 
the full-page process-work, though not worse 
than common, jars with the high quality of 
the text, and had better have been omitted. 
The heliotype portrait of the good old Scottish 
doctor and na‘uralist will be prized by many. 





A Rambler's Lease. By Bradford Torrey. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889, 
Mr. Braprorp TorREY is one of our pleasant- 
est writers of outdoor books. He has the true 
rambler’s gift, the eye to see and the heart to 
be interested, whatever fortune may bring him 
by the wayside. A cornfield in Vermont, a 
road in the woods, a mountain-side, are suffi- 
cient text for him, with their trees and bram- 
bles and especially their birds. Like most of 
those who have like tastes with him, he brings 
his whole life to bear upon his enjoyment of 
nature, and strews his pages with those confi- 
dences of boyish days which add charm to this 
modest way of writing. In early life a merely 
passive and poetical pleasure is the initiation 
through which these adepts pass, and in later 
days the disposition to inquire is aroused—the 
scientific curiosity of the intelligence—and the 
man becomes an amateur ornithologist of the 
living birds, interested in their little affairs and 
habits as in a kind of wild pets. Naturally 
he falls to conversing of them, and these 





essays take on a conversational and intimate | 


' 
| 
| 
{ 


quality, and through all quietly assume the | 


reader’s pleasure in listening. 
his adventures with them are the common 
topic, and he tells his anecdotes of them with 
an agreeable simplicity, and conveys into his 
words the wild wood fascination which consti- 
tutes the attractiveness of the out-door book. 


Occasionally, as writers of such leisurely ex- | 


periences do, he moralizes and indulges in fan- 


The birds and | 


parison in other respects. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


cies as to the animal soul in nature, and in gene- 


ral betrays a liking for the meditative sympa- 


| 
} 


thy of Wordsworth which so humanized the | 


creatures of nature, whether plant or animal, 
in his poetry; and cf course Emerson and 


mild geniuses of this literary mood in New 
England. Reflection and sentiment, however, 
are not noticeably prominent; but rather the 
reader is led into direct acquaintance with the 
face of nature, in all seasons, and pleasantly | 


reminded how much fine enjoyment lies just | 
outside his threshold if he will but open his | 


eyes and take what they bring him. 





Handbook of Psychology. By James Mark 
Baldwin, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co. 1889. 
8vo, pp. 343. 

THE most astonishing feature of this book is 

that a Princetonian openly acknowledges a 

greater indebtedness to Wundt and Rabier 

than to Dr. McCosh. Surely the ‘‘ American 

Philosophy” has come to a sad end, In its 

outline and peculiar philosophic views, this 

Handbook adheres very closely to the vene- 

rable ex-President’s teaching ; but the mass of 

facts pressed into that framework, for which, 
of course, the author is indebted to the new 
movement, gives a decidedly scientific aspect 
to the work, which is not common with Ameri- 
can text-books on psychology. There is one in- 
timation, at least, which would grieve the spirit 
of Mr. Baldwin’s master, who is such a mortal 
enemy of Kant. 


perception, he says: ‘‘Sensations . . 


| —— Ww. 


| 


| 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


In speaking of visual space | 
| gohnson, S. 
can | 


: . 2 ° : | 
be only intensive modifications of conscious- | 
| 


ness which are apprehended under space-form | 


by the mind’s own reconstruction.” 


was ever a graver departure from the Scottish | 


philosophy than this, we have not seen it. It 


is, however, only one of the many incidents | 
| Masson, 


showing a movement away from the dogma- 
tism of the Princetonian schoo]. To be sure, a 
concession is made to pedagogic demands in 
the chapter on ‘ Rational Function,” where 
are raked together a lot of ‘‘ intuitions,” of 
which the last is the ‘intuition of God.” 
language defining it is worthy of quotation : 


‘*The final conceptive product or ultimate 


generalization of reason proceeds out from the | 


world and self, and seeks a further unitying 
postulate, This final unity is adumbrated in 
the unity of the apperceptive process, the iden- 


If there | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The | 


| 


| peeing aie 


| Sanders, D. 


tity of the reasoning powers, and the instabili- | 


ty of all the complexes constructed in experi- 
ence, Unity, identity, constructive infinity, end, 
cause, perfection, categorical being—all lead | 
on, by the necessary progression of intellect, 
through the conditions and limitations of 
finite mind, to the intuition of the absolute and | 
unconditioned subject God.” 


| 


= ‘ | Booth, Maud B. 
Thoreau appear in quotation or allusion as the | t 


It is only just to say that obscurity like this 
is quite exceptional in Prof. Baldwin's text- 
book, which is far above the average, and is, 
for example, incomparably clearer than Prof. 
Dewey’s, however much it may suffer by com- 
Taken as a whole, it 
is about the best we know. 
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Diamond Hams, 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s BRAND, Cincinnat. 


{From Reovort to State Department on American Hog 
Products. } 

‘*T had the pleasure of going through the establish- 
ment of S. Davis, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing 
the care and expertness with which the hams were 
handled, until they were | gogo ready forexport; and, 
as this house may be said to represent Ham curing in 
the United States, it appears to me that no hams in the 
world can surpass the American tor purity, cleanliness 
and flavor.’’ 

















